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PREFACE 


Three reasons have made me write this book. 

1. I am a student and ardent admirer of Scnskrit Jiterature. 

2. In my own language and province I have been a dramatist 
of some reputation and have fifteen years’ experience of producing 
and acting plays, and, 

3. After ‘ Sanskrit Drama,* that readable and authoTjtative 
volume of the late Dr. A B. Keith, there has been no work dealing 
generally with the history of Sofiskrit drama 

It w'ould be presumptuous to disregard as trifling or insignificant 
the contribution which the Western and our critics have made to the 
study of the Sanskrit Drama. But their pioneering enthusiasm should 
not obscure us to the fact that dramatic criticism in Sanskrit has so 
far proceeded on such orthodox lines that the last seventy or eighty 
years appear to have added bat little to our understandmg of the 
greatness of the classical tradition or the significance'll individual 
’ plays either as works of art or as stages of ^developrnent bf the 
dramaPc art. (The fact that the Sanskrit plays possess a* poetic 
splendour all their own seems to have weighed so heavily on the 
minds of the critics that invariably the more significant fact that 
they are plays first *and poetry next has either been ignored or for- 
gotten.^ We would be paying but a poor compliment to our drama- 
tists if we merely treated them as purveyors of the epic or traditional 
stories with some embellishments. That they had something definite 
of theirt own to convey through rearrangements or modifications of 
the agfrold stories should therefore be assumed as a preliminary to 
an appreciation of the special contribution of each single dramarist. 
and the critic, if he is insightful enough, will find in the end that 
his assumptions mil be amply substantiated and proved. The same 
has to be said about what little has been done in evolving a consist- 
ent account of the growth and dewlopment of Sanskrit Drama. 
D^peswlswca m scanty hWmsat evidence Vas ied to cwv- 

troversy. It has never even been suspected that a dose examination 
of the growth of dramatic technique may throw a good deal of light 
on the course of the develc^jment of the pre-classical and dassical 
drama. In the main I have approached the subject from these 
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points of view and I ‘am sure scsne of my conclusions will offend 
the orthodox critic Yet I do not consider the present work as a 
study, either complete or satisfactory. It is my intention to com- 
plete it by another volume dealing with the stage, the production 
etc . in ancient and medixval India and to bring the story of the 
Indian Stage upto the modem tunes. 

In writing the following chapters I have depended mostly on 
Sanskrit originals. Dealing mainly with the history of the art of 
drama I have not troubled myself with the vexed question of the 
dates of the various dramatists. Nevertheless, the order in which- 
I havq dealt with the individual dramatists represents, in my view, 
the chronological order of those dramatists 

I must add one word about the quotations from original Sans- 
krit. I have prefened the Roman script (but avoided giving Deva- 
rSgaii side by side, for want of space) since that reaches both 
Indian and foreign readers ' 

Some chapters of this book were written as early as ten years . 
ago. Some of them appeared in jcwmals to all of which I anr 
thankful 

To my friends, Prof. V. Kf. Inamdar and Sjt. H. S. Patil, 
goes the entire credit of seeing the book from the preparation of the 
manuscript to the preparation of Oie index and throu^ 'the press. 
But for their enthusiasm the publicaticni v,T>uId not have been as 
desirable as it certainly claims to be. 

I must thank all those readers, friends and actor-collaborators 
of mine who never suspected that I would leam in their company, 
if not at their cost. To my students m the college also my thanks 
are due for what I have learnt wfule teaching them Sanskrit poetry, 
Sanskrit rhetorics and Sanskrit Drama 

My heartiest thanks are due to one of my friends and sym- 
pathisers but for whose timely and liberal help the book could 
never have been published. 


January 1947 
Dkarwar 


R. V. JAGIRDAR 
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CHAFTCR I 

GROWTH OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

Tlie scope of the following pages is extremely limited. An 
attempt will be made to survey that part of Sanskrit Literature 
which pertains to Drama in the popular sense of that word. The 
survey would be many-sided ; Sanscrit Drama in theory, in practice, 
in its relations to contemporary social conditions and its place in 
Literature in general and so on. Thus a study of Sanskrit LitSrature 
itself, though in outlines, would be essential to start with. That 
study forms the background for the present work^. Sanskrit Drama 
is one of the chief aspects of Sanskrit Literature.) 

To enable the readers to follow our thesis it will have to be 
explained at the outset as to what is meant by Literature. For our 
purposes Literature means two things. (1) Literature is life— Life 
understood as a vital force always work'mg through and in relation 
to its surroundings. In this sense LiteraUire is far wider in its scope 
as well as in its form. In trees and in flowers budding in spring 
or fading in autumn, in rivers flowing and in seas suiging, in the 
rustling of vrind and in the singing of birds, equally as in the be- 
haviour of Man is embedded Life's Literature. Life expressed. Life 
interpreted. Life asserted and Life made living— all this is Literature. 
To a man of routine life, however, such a literature is derued in its 
freshness. (2) Thus arises the second meaning of Literature, viz., 
thfe work of Poets. A poet is one who has seen Life as expression, 
accommodation and assimilation and who holds out for others, like 
a mirror, this ^sion of his. It is this mirror held, this attempt to 
convey one’s vision to others, that constitutes literature. 

Sanskrit Literature is no exceprion to these general observatioirs. 
From the early days when hymns were chanted by the Vedic seers 
to the rising sun in the east, to the shining fire oir the altar, to the 
thundering clouds above, we find in literary compositions contem- 
porary life and thoughts. Some of the Vedic hymns, especially those 
sung in honour of the Dawn or of Indra, the wielder of the Thunder- 
bolt, are fine specimens of fact and fancy. The Vedic hymns are the 
earliest knerwn (Sanskrit) Lit^ture. Therein do observation, sym- 
pathy and surprise play the most important part It would be a 
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of the human mind. The human mind in its freshness is so interested 
in life and sets to study it; then it is so interested in the study 
itself that it makes life un-intercsting. Specialisation has neither 
place in nor favour with human life. Human life is ever fresh. 
Specialisation is ever stale. It is for this reason that small connec- 
tion indeed is found between sdeatific study and life, between 
technical literature and the tedium of life. It should not be supposed 
that technical study is entirely irrelevant in life. From our present 
point of wew, however, technical study has no place in literature. 
The Sutra literature of the 6th century B C. along with tha earlier 
tendencies it represents, has riolhing to convey of the life bf the 
average man and has also no interest for the average man. 

Side by side with the Sutras is to be found another form of 
literature which, in contrast to the technical, could be termed popular. 
The material available in this respect too is meagre ; nevertheless 
the little that is known is genuinely illustrative and hence sufRcient 
for the present purpose. The earliest that could be called popular 
without any hesitation is the epic literature viz. the two epics— 
the MahdblQrata and the R2mayapa. These two works arc essen* 
tially narrative stories The authors themselves reveal their intention 
of setting the narrative to recitation. Thus, the Mbh : — 
idam ^ta-sahasram tu 
Slokardm puijya-kaitnanam 
ujnkhj-anaih saha jneyam 
sTovyam bharatani uttamam (I-i-77) 

* “ Here are 100,000 verses describing meritorious (i e. heroic) 
deeds ; together with the legends therdn, this work — the Bharata — 
is the best to be lislened ie” 

That these works were mainly intended for the populace is 
evident from many obvious drcumstances. The benefits to the listen- 
ers as enumerated are too tempting. The contents too are tempt- 
ing. Besides the material relevant to the stor>-. could be found all 
that would appeal to the avera^ mind and intellect. The common- 
place of life is not excluded.* The style is simple and direct— direct 
in the sense of being less literary or arti&dal and more free or 
coHoquial. 

3. Cf. TSk}’a-iati-\T5e5as ca loka-j-Stra-kraiiiaS ca yah “(Herein is 
to be found the interesting observatioa as well as the ways of the world)” 
bfbh. 
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That the epics iorm a landmark in the growth of Sanskrit 
Literature is but obvious. The amount of work done by scholars 
in this respect is eloquent Plough. The point relevant here is diff- 
erent We are concerned not with what the epics achieved but with 
what they encouraged. With no amount of exaggeration it might 
be said that the Mahabharata first and the Ramayaija next intro- 
duced a new vogue into Sanskrit Literature. What we now speak 
of as Literary Art in general could be said to have begun in India 
with the writing of the epics. ^Vhat is interesting now and must 
have been no less than a miracle in those days is turning literature 
into an art. What with the Vedic sentiments growing dim, what 
with the mysteries invested and ascribed thereto by the Brahmapas, 
what with the esoteric speculations of the Upani^ads and what with 
the stifling style of the Sutras, men must have welMmed, applauded, 
encouraged and been enraptured by literature like the epics which 
would flow in easy narration, would ebb with emotions and chann 
with music 1 The epics are such, describing the heroic deeds, the 
thrilling adventures and the noble efforts of warrior-princes. Wliat 
would be more pleasing and more comfortable to a people living 
in mystic honor of powerful sunoandings than Man depicted as a 
successful hero against all evil and inconvenient forces ? More pleas- 
ing still as the manner in which it was done, viz., by means of 
pithy, intelligible verses known as Slokas. 

That literature could be so stimulating and refreshing and 
fascinating was a new experience which was felt in all the first flush 
of enthusiasm. The post-epic works that have been rrtained for 
us through tradition are mostly works where literature is an art : 
wherdn the purpose is more to enthral and to eniapiuie than to 
teach or to speculate. We shall find along this tradition some masters 
of letters who have succcsfully emulated the authors of the epics 
in blending Art with Life, Pleasure with Intelligence, Beauty with 
Morality, and Ecstasy with Divinity. Thinkers have thought, 
teachers have taught, and poets have sung not in the school-books 
of logic or rhyme but in artistic forms modelled on the epic. The 
one notable feature of the preserved post-epic literature is life 
through enjoyment and appicaation ol Beauty or Harmony or 
whate^■e^ one would like to call the convenient and comfortable ad- 
justment of man to his surroundings. 

It should not be supposed that all this is a phantom raised 
by CUT own enthusiasm. Appreciation was quite early admitted as 
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a necessary faculty- in study and cultore. This statement could be 
well illustrated by a reference to Bharata’s Natya-iastra. It matters 
little indeed to us whether Bhaiata is really the author, whether 
the Natya4astra belongs to the post-Christian or the pre-Christian 
era. "We are concerned not wth the thoughts of Bharata {or of 
the Natya-4astia> but with the tendencies he (or it) represents. 
Bharata’s treatment of this questior» presupposes that the subject 
has been under discussion a long time before ; secondly, Bharata 
quotes the opinions of his predecessors. For this reason we feel 
justified in accepting the validity of Bharata’s remarks with roference 
to the post-epic literary phenomena. Charm and appredatioif, says 
Bharata, form the key-note of a literary piece. Nothing exists or 
excels without rasa (na hi rasadfte ka§ dd arthah prar'artate, p. 7I).r 
That rasa includes among others the idea of charm and appredation 
foremost is apparent from the analysis (N. S. chap. VI), that fol- 
lows the above statement. 

(i) In the first plac^ rasa is explained in general terms as 
ioUows ; — 

rasa iti kah padSrthab ? atra u^te ; 

SsvSdyat\'2L Katham 6sv3dyo rasah ? atra ucyate 5 
Yatha hi nina-vyafijana-samskrtam annam bhufij^ 
ras^ ^vSdayanti sumanasah puni^ hai^dlnS 
capi adWgacthanU tatha ifinSbMva-abhinaya- 
vyanjitSn vag-angasattvt^)etan sthayi-bhavSn 
asvadayanti sumanasah preksakah. 

■“ I shall tell you what rasa is and how it is enjoyed (i e. experienred). 
In a meal consisting of various tastes and savours the diners are 
pleased with one feeling of pleasure ari^g from different causes. 
Likewise the audience would feel rapture through experience con- 
veyed by emotions and movements.” 

(ii) Secondly the details of rasa experience are analysed as 
follows : — 

A percept or a feeling depends on a stimulus. The stimulus is 
known as the vibhava. Response to a stimulus is two-fold, voluntary 
and involuntary ; the involuntary or the immediate is physical or 
perceptible and is known as the anubhava ; the voluntary or the 
mental is a reaction and is known as the vyabhicaribhava. The 
involuntary or the anubhava has a physical cause (ie. is due to 
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a direct contact) and a mental effect as in the case of perspiring 
through fear or of being thnlkd pleasant suddenness etc. ; the 
voluntary or the vyabhicariWova has a mental cause and physical 
effect as in the case of being tired or of feeling relaxed etc. A 
stimulus with this two-fold regwnse means a complete experience- 
or appreciation. To feel the bo^ly thrill and to be exhilarated at 
heart is the complete experience of beautiful in Nature ; unless 
we do that we do not feel at home (to speak in prose fashion) 
or we do not lose ourselves (to speak the same poetically) in the 
beauty^surroundmg us. This state of losing oneself is known to 
Bharata as the stlwyi-bhava (i.e. a state of unperturbed peace) 
and he says that the vibhava, the anubhava and the vyabhicaribhava 
merge into harmony or the sthayi-bhava. In other words when 
Bharata says that rasa is the sine qua non of a literary work he 
only means that the work would serve as a stimulus by experiencing 
which the reader or the spectator is appredatingly charmed into 
3 complete surrender. This view of Bharata was taken up later 
on by the rhetorician Anandavardhana who maintains that a Kavya 
or literary piece could be appredated only by a sahjdoya ; the word 
" sahfdaya ” he explains as follows 

ye?am kliYya-abhyasa-ami2Iana*va§5d 
viiadibhflte mano-mukure vamanlyatanmaylbhavana- 
yagyata te hrdayasamvddabhajah sahida}^. 

A sahrdaya is thus one whoso mind and tastes are refined and who 
is sympathetic to the extent of losing himself in (i.e. identifying 
with) the things experienced. 

We arc anticipating, however- All this discussion only shows 
that a time was when literary works were solely judged with reference 
to charm and appreciation. And such a time, it is urged here, began 
with the epics. 

The epics were important from another point of view too. They 
formed a charming recitation ; and recitation would be still more 
easy, convenient and charming U rt were undertaken by those who 
were either gifted or trained for it. The popularity of the epics 
opened a great diancc for such a class of reciters. In the epics, 
thcmsch-cs we have evidence to show that the work of training red- 
ters came Into existence soon after, if not simultaneously. The chief 
narrator in the present vcrsiwi of the Mbh. is Sauli, the son or 
descendant of SQta. The epic Rdmayana was sung b>' Ku^Has-as 
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trained by the author — the sage Valnuki — himself. Suta, however, 
seems to be the earliest of a trained class of reciters. The Suta 
■WM probably a professional. In the Mbh., at the opening of the 
Astika Parvan, Santi, says : — 

itihasam hnam viprah puia^am paricaksate 
krsna-dvaipQyana-proktani naimisaranyavasisu 
purvam pracoditah Sutah pita me Lomaharsanah 
tasmad aham ups^rutya pravakgj’ami yatiatatham. 

This legend is supposed to be very old ; it was narrated b>', Vyasa 
to the residents of the Nairntja forest ; my father Lomahai^jS was 
hist trained to recite it, and 1 shall narrate it just as 1 have learnt 
it from my father” (I-xiii-6-8).3 

This Suta, however, should be distinguished from the Magadha, 
a bard, who was also a reciter.* Though both were professional reci* 
ters the IVEgadha was a kind of " a Court bard " who recited mainly, 
if not only, the genealogy and the greatness of the king under whom 
ha served. The Suta was a paurapika i.e one who knew the whole 
traditional lore and was also a wandenng minstreL The style of 
the epics encouraged the growth and importance of the Suta class ; 
and that class in its turn perpetuated the popularity of the epics. 

Lastly, the epics fulfilled another function. By their fervour 
and popularity they not only directed but also restricted positively 
the course of subsequent literature to one. unifonn channel. Most 
of the extant later Sanskrit works are modelled on the epics. It 
was only an acddent that the bulk of the Mbh. prevented it from 
being a source of emulation while the Ranayarja, written as it was 
round one hero and with tu3 complications or digressions, formed 
the chief model ; but if the Ramayana was the source of emulation 
the Mahabharata was as often the source of inspiration. In all this 
the later writers unfortunately miscalculated. At the time they wrote, 
the Sanskrit of the epics was further and further being removed 
from the contemporary form it had assumed in the meanwhile. A 
direct appeal to the trader was now out of question. So we find 
in all these later works— known as the classical Sanskrit Literature 
— a lack of the natural ease and charm and flow of the epics ; 
secondly, a deliberate attempt to malm up for that loss by artificial 
means like extravagance and ostentab'twi. 


4. a, in this connexion CK.L VoL I. p. 130, 131, 257 & 297. 
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la Spite of this inadental dhrergence, aassical Sansknt Litera- 
ture remained as near the epic models as possible^ As time went 
on the SQta class disappeared and in its place are to be found the 
court poets combining in themselves the r6Ies of both the Suta and 
the MSgadha, The story of the Suta and the style of the Magadha 
are now to be found together.^ It is not intended here to convey 
that the whole of the Qassicsd Sanscrit literature is the work of 
Court-poets. The petty princelings that came into existence after 
the (hsTuption of the Mauryan Empire (2nd century BC.) had 
pleasuit and satisfaction in listening to the unheard of and impracti- 
cable glories ascribed to themselves by a poet who would further 
attempt to trace the origin of his patron back to any of the epic 
heroes. Rivalry was one of the causes of the spread of such a class 
of literature. An accident of earlier vanity was accepted as a 
tradition in the later days till, in spite of the fact that Sanskrit 
was unpopular, fe. unintdligible to die average reader, Sanskrit 
works were written in the epic style even as late as the Uth cen- 
tury AD. ! (leave alone the later pedants). Indulgently nouridied 
like a child of nch parents and denied the fresh air and the vigorous 
exercise in popular appredation tins dass of Sanskrit Literature 
died an inevitable death. It died so miserable and wretched that no 
sans attempt has ever since been made to revis’e it 



CHAPTER II 

FORM OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

In the last chapter, we made a rapid survey of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture in its broad relations to the tendencies of contemporary life. 
A natural expression of Life in the early Vedic daj^, Sanskrit 
literature plumed itself into an art, an expression of joy and beauty, 
and then, for various reasons, art decayed into artificiality, and 
died at last the inevitable death of an uncongenial, unnatural element. 

To simplify the historical sketch no mention was made there 
of another factor ; that is, the form of the Sanskrit Literature. By 
■ form ’ is meant the material aspect or what would be roughly dis- 
tinguished as prose and poetry. The earliest Vedic hymns had a 
material form, divided into verses of two to four lines of an equal 
number of syllables. The language of the Vedic hymns was peculiar 
in one respect ; it had a tone accent This accent had a gram- 
matical value inasmuch as it determined the position and the re- 
lation of the word in the sentence, and sometimes even the meaning 
■of the word and so on. As a result superficially, the chanting of the 
Vedic hymns had a musical effect 

After the four yedas the accents with theic original significance 
are missed. Further, the form of the Brahmanic and the 
Upanisadic Literature differs on the whole from that of the hymns. 
It is not metrical. Probably, the discursive nature of their contents 
compelled the authors of the Brahmaijas and of the majority of 
the Upanisads to write in a prose style, while the descriptive nature 
of the Vedic hymns gave freer scope for metrical composition. The 
literature of the Black Vajurveda is the only earlier literature 
written in a prose style.^ We have, as already mentioned, Yaska’s 
Nirukta — a scientific work on Etymolt®^ — written in a prose style. 
The question of prose or poetry may not, after all, have been related 
to the discursive or the desaiptive nature of the work concerned. 
That the question is, however, important for the present purpose 
, vfill be seen presently. 

Writing was not known before the 8lh century cc* Even 


1. C. n. I. Vol. I. p. 114. 

2. Oxford History of India, pp. 27 and 136. . 
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after it was introduced the difficulties involved, for want of other 
matenals, were enough to dissuade even an enthusiast. So literature 
in those days must naturally have passed on orally. Even this oral 
“ publication ” entailed much labour and more difficulties. Common 
aTpenence shows that poelrj’, vrith its fixed length and its equal 
number of syllables and its rhym^ is easier to be memorised than 
prose, which is more fluid. For this reason, the poetic ie. the 
metncal stj'Ie must have found more favour in those dal’s. The 
only attempt to simplify the study of prose works was made in the 
Sutras* but its very success scared the average reader away. 

Here again the authors ol the epics showed a shrewd foresight 
With the boldness of a genius they faced the realities and with 
the skill of an artist they gave them a form. The epic story in 
itself would have appealed to the readers but by utilising the metrical 
form for narration that appeal was made stronger and more lasting. 
Even the metre used was the simplest viz the onustubh or the ^loka 
with four feet of eight syllables.* The task was made easy both 
for the reciter and his audience. Thus, in the Mbh. the reciter 
Vaisami^yana s3>’s : — 

(i) Sfavj’anSm uttam cedant “Most pleasing to listen to’' 

(I-Wi-lS). 

(ii) SrSvj’am Sruti-sukham caiva. "To be redted and also 

listened to with pleasure." <ibid. 52). 

(ill) Vistiryaitat irahad jfiinam isib samJesipi’a cSbravIt | istam 
hi vidusam loke sarrusa-vyusa-dharanam, "This great 
lore has been narrated by the sage in brevity and at 
length ; what is more convenient to learners than to get 
knowledge in these two ways ? " 

(iv) Alsnkjtam ^ubhaDi iabdaih sama>’air divj’a-roanusaih i 
chandovTttaisd vivsdhmr anvitam vidu^am priyam 
"Words are charming, situations both human and 
superhuman, rhymes and metres varj* ; so it (ie the 
epic) will charm the learned." 

K \V.T7A-iTrs TcrnWotin, a ysmrJt: TTtc'Tv. xnA TT.'£n«a'i •variat^or a . ■7iVcn 
wonder then that the epics shocld form the ideal of all future writers: 
Of the two. the nirru>’ana bad the further advantage of being short 


3 For 3 fuHfr d vu«'cr» vde C E. I, Cap IV. 
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and compact, more systematic and more p&tic ; for this reason, 
the Ramayaija was hailed as the adi-kavj^ or the first literary poem. 

As a result of such circumstances poetic style became the vehicle 
■of popular literature. In the early days of the epics it was only 
■convei^t to recite and easier to follow. But as time wore 
down the language of the epics to %'ariations and modifications the 
advantage of the style diminished ; and as writing came more and 
more into vogue the early advantage of a recitational style lost its 
force. But in spite of such changes in the language within and in 
the society without the post-epic poets copied the metrical model 
of the epics. Longer and more difficult metres were introduced. 
■Narration too lost its simplicity and naturalness, and the poetid style 
that Tfas once the magician's wand of a popular artist turned into 
the school-master’s rod of a pedant. The music that touched the 
finer chords of human hearts turned to a drone that sent to sleep 
-some self-centred petty prince or that pampered the pundits into 
•drowsy applause. 

It would be bold indeed on our part to insist that the post-epic 
'Sanskrit Literature, blindly following the models, aashed headlong 
into decadence. Literature, after all, Is the production of the poet 
and the artist. If literature Is degraded it only means that it is in 
the hands of mere pretenders to literary laurels. The form of the 
■epics was retained more because of what it had achieved In its own 
-days than of what it was or would be achieving subsequently. That 
form had outlived ils fresh appeal and its faithful art. The prose 
attempts of the earlier days culminated in the sutras developing a 
technology ; thus they lost contemporary popular sympathy and 
ceased to represent popular life, Ukewise, soon enough, the epic 
-style too developed into a science with a technology* ; and thus 
restricted it too lost the general sympathy and ceased to represent 
contemporary soda! activities and ambitions. Nothing could illus- 
irate this remark better than a casual observation of the monotonous, 

4. By the 8th century AO. wc come across works, supposedly on 
Rhetorics or literary cnticlvn. It is a jutiful s'lcht of intelliscnt writets 
-and thinkers wasting themselves on the detaih of what a hero must be 
like in a KSvya, hew the Kavya should begin and how it should end. 
what things are to be described therein «id in what sequence and such 
' supctfidal points ad nauieum. Thoi^ these works do not appear till 
the 8th century the views therein were probably bcine formed a long 
time before. 
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the rule-bound form *of the Kavya that repeated itself through 
different ages and with different poets. We might take any Kavya 
— say the Buddhacarita of Aivaghosa, one of the earliest of the 
Classical period and compare it with any one of the latest — say the 
JanakHiarana of Kumaradasa of Ceylon ; we will find that essen- 
tially there is no different in the form and the treatment — an 
identical beginning, the same arrangement of (oftentimes the same) 
ideas, facts and fancies and figures of the same tone and touch 
and so on ! There is nothing like a development ; on the other 
hand, there is a desperate attempt, naturally doomed to failure, to 
preserve the epic model. 

It ia relieving, however, to find that inutation is not the only 
contribution of the post-epic period. Every generation has its own 
ideas and Us own ways of expresaon The ideas may be based on 
or borrowed from those of the previous generation, still they appear 
new either because the generation is new or because the mode of 
expression is different The Vedic seers composed their hymns ; 
their descendants expressed same or similar ideas but in a different 
style (le. a different point of view) ; in the epic days the same 
ideas were arranged in a peculiar form and expressed in a fresh 
style ; and similarly, the post-epic period introduced, beside the 
epic, a literary style of their own where the old, old materials were 
arranged in a new fashion. It should be further noted that almost 
all the Great Sanskrit writers after the epic have subscribed to 
this new form, testifying at once to the greatness of their own powers 
and the freshness of the latest style. That style is the form found 
in Sanskrit dramas. 

Superficially spea^ng, the form of Sanskrit dramas is not quite 
new or original. Instead of the purely prose or the purely poetic 
style of earlier works, these dramas were written partly in prose and 
partly in TCrse. Secondly, the purpose of the epic viz., to turn 
literature into art — ^a path of roses to charm and appreciation of joy 
and Beauty — ^this purpose, was carried into the dramas. What is 
the artistic purpose or effect of a drama? Bharata, in his Natya- 
Sstra, gives a frank reply to this question. 

duhkhartan^ frairailanam lokarlanam tapasvin^ 
vi^Sma-jananam loke natyam etad bhavigyati ; 
vinoda-jananam ^e rotyam etad bhavisyati ; 

“ Drama shall be a comfort, an amusement and a refreshment to all 
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those that are grieved, miserable <x weary” {i-lU b, 112 a, 117 a). 
So does Kali^sa, himsdf a great dramatist, answer this question. 

natyam bhinna-rucer janasya bahudha'pyekam samaradhanam 
*■ Drama, thought of various types, is an entertainment common to 
people of different tastes.” (MaJ. 1. 4). 

Bhavabhiiti, another great playwright of later days, is still more 
explicit on this point : 

bhumna rasanam gahanSh prayogah 
sauh^da-hrdyani vicesU^ni 
auddhatyam ayojita-kSmasutram ^ 

dtr^ katha vaci vida^lhata ca. » 

“ Sentiments are depicted in all thdr subtlety ; the actions are charm- 
ing and reasonable ; there is sense and dignity ; the plot is unusual 
and the dialogue slulfuL (Such plays alone are considered good. 
MM. 1-6)” The protestations of BhavaWruti are echoed by a later 
writer on dramaturgy viz., Dhanadjaya the author of Daiarilpaka. 
Drama, to him, is no class-room moral lesson : 

Snanda-nisyandi^u rQpakesu 
vyutpatti-nStram phalam alpabuddhih 
yo’pitihisidivad aha sSdhuh 
tasmai namah svaduparahmukhSya 
” Dramatic representations are the pore expressions of Joy ; the in- 
nocent fool who believes that Drama, like the study of ItihSsa and 
others, improves only the intellectual outlook, has no sense of 
B^uty or EnjoymenL” (D. R. I. 6). Instaiaes might be multiplied 
to show that enjoyment i e. charm and appreciation formed the fore- 
most feature of dramas. The idea of charm and appreciation, as 
explained above, was first put into practice by the authors of 
the epics. 

Sanskrit dramas copied the epics in another respect The 
outstanding features of the epic style were narration and description. 

Tories oi tlw Mal&ibhaTma and &e Banayapa are more Yniman 
in outlook and treatment compared with the mythology of the Vedic 
hymns or with the Upanisadic discussions. This introduction of 
life-like incidents and emotions was rrtained in the dramas in only as 
far as borrowing their plots from or modelling them upon those in 
the epics. More will be said on lias feature in another place. Here 
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it is mentioned as a ^>uffictent reason to show how classical Sans- 
krit dramas are indebted to the qiics. The indebtedness is so close 
that when after a time, the Natya-sBstra is written, the author boasts 
therein of drama in the same tones in which the Mbh. boasts of 
itself Bharata says : — 

na taj jfJanam na tacchilpam na ^ vidya na sa kala 
na sa yogo ru tat karma natye’smin yan na drgyate ; 
sarva^str^i ^ilpani karm^i vivldhani ca ; 
veda-vidyetihasanam Skhyanaparikalpanam ; 

“ There is no knowledge, no fine art, no learning, no skill, no yoga 
and BO activity that is not represented in Drama. (Here are) all 

the fiastras, all the fine arts and actions of diverse nature In 

Drama are narrated and represented all the Vedic and all the tradi- 
tional or legendary lore” (I. 114, 112b: n6b).* Just as Vyasa 
wrote the Mbh and trained his disciples to recite it, so did Bharata : 
Sldiyapito viditvi’ham nStyavedam pitamahSt 
putran adhySpayam yogySn prayogam cSsya tattvatah 
” I learnt this Veda of Dramaturgy from God Brahman and then I 
taught my sons .(or disciples) both its theory and its prac- 
tice" (I. 25) 

Thus we see that most of the original features of the epic style 
are borrowed by the Drama literature. That the Drama should also 
borrow the tendency to claim a hoary traditioi^ and a perfection in 
the same tones as the epic is eloquent enough. But that is only half 
the truth ; the other half is more important, more enlightening and 
also more refreshing — as it reveals some new features into literature 
for the first time. Though they form the subject of a detailed study 
later, just one or two of them would be considered here. 

The most important and the original feature is the introduction 
of the Piakrts. Those who have a historical knowledge of the 
linguistic development of Sanskrit might question the originality of 
this feature. Most of the Prakits were, at one time — ^probably aftef 
the epics, spoken dialects. To write in a style nearer the spoken 
one was first attempted by the epics So why should not one say 


5 cf the famous line m the Mbb 

yad ihasti tad anyatra yan ndiasti na tat kvadt 

" What 18 here is elsewhere, what is not here cannot be found elsewhere” 
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that even the introduction of the Prakrts was just a tendency borrow- 
^ from the epics? Why not indeed? But the difficulty lies in 
taidng the Pralqt passages of the available plays as genuine speci- 
mens of actually spoken dialects. Oripnality in this respect concerns 
more with the boldness of placing these dialects side by side with the 
sacred tongue. The two Sanskrit airth<wHies on Dramaturgy have 
recognised the importance of this innovation, ITius Bharata : — 
natya-ynge tu kartavyam kSvyam bhasasamairayam. 

" In a play staged the composition should be based on the 
local didects." (XVIII-43). • 

The DaSarupaka, too. is equally insistent (11-63) 
desa bhana-kriyS-vesa-laksaJ^ S)Tih pravrttayah 
lokad evddhigamyaitak yathaudtyam prayojayet 
" In. ah the productions dress, actions and speech should be 
taken directly from the Society and should be properly observed.” 

It would not be unreasonable, therefore, to believe that the in- 
troduction of the Pralqts was an innovation of the post-epic period. 

Another important feature of the Drama literature— a feature 
■which is new and original— is the ” humanising ” tendency. Though 
the epics had made literature a source of pleasure and interest to 
the average readers, their success was^due more to the style than 
•to the treatment. The story itself was still fantastic ; the characters 
therein were super»human heroes, semi-divine beings, or demons of 
evil and darkness. TIus element of “super-naturalism” of the 
heroic age was retainal by the later Kavya works and to appreciable 
extent even by the Drama literature. But side by side developed 
a tendency of turning literature from a mere luxury to a light on 
life. The ordinary beings with the fun, and pain, the ideas and 
idicsyncracies, the humours and habits of routine life were utilised 
by the dramatic artists. Literature was here “ democratised ” — so 
to say. No eridence would be more convindng than the mention 
of the fact that prakarana — such was the name of one of the earliest 
forms in Dramatic literature. I-et Bharata himself explain what a 
prakaraija is (N. S. XX) : — 

yatra kaviratrna-buddhya vastu gariram ca na t a ka m caiva 
autpattikam prakumte piakaraoam etad budhair jneyam (49). 
vipra-vanik-sadvanam purolutaiTiatya-sattha\‘ahanam 
caritam yad anekavidham tad jfi^am prakarajjam nama. (52) 

5 . 1 .,— 2 . 
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nodattanayakakrtam na div 3 ?acantain na jrajasambhogam 
bahya-jana-samprayuktam vijneyam prakarainam tajnaih. (53) _ 
saciva-sre^th-brahmaoa-purohitarmtya-sartJiavahanam 

grhavartia yatra bhavet. (55) 

“ Let the wise people know that a prakarana is an original produc- 
tion of a poet dealing with the varied life-story of Brahmins, trades- 
men, ambassadors, purohits, ministers, meridiants, etc. No kings, no 
super-human incidents, no heroes of an exalted type to be found 
here. Let the wise know that a prakara^ deals with the routine 
(dome^ic aspects of an ordinary (t^yajana) human being.” 
Daiaiupaka, more or less, repeats these ideas (D. R, III 39), and 
Vi#vanatha, too, in his Sahitya Darpapa summarises the same views 
(Sh D. VI 234). All this is sufikaent to show that prakarana was 
a piece built up by the author's imagination but based on or related 
to the incidents in the life of an average man; no extraordinary 
situations, no super-human deeds, no exalted powers Some Sanskrit 
prakaranas like Sudraka's Mrcchakatika or BhavabhQti’s Malatl- 
MSdhava may not be all we desire when a play is based on actual 
social life. What is important is the tendency to bring literature 
nearer and nearer to everyday life 

We are now in a position to summarise the main tendencies of 
literary development in SansfcnL In tlte Vedic days hymns were 
sur^ in honour of baffling super-human elements. * *1116 feeling behind 
and the fervour in these hymns were shared by that primitive society 
as a whole, “rhe rich fancy of the hymns fascinated many a genera- 
tion following, with the result that that fancy was studied at one 
time and emulated at another. But ttiat feeling and that fervour 
were now neither fresh nor popular ; so the study in the Brahroaijas^ 
and the emulation of the Upaniiads assumed aristocratic airs and, 
like any aristocracy, were out of touch with popular life. The- 
Aryans as a people were still pushing far and wide over India, their 
hfe was still adventurous. That adventurous life was represented in 
the epics, a glorious life set to enchanting music. The result was 
so successful that the epics served as literary models for a long 
time to come, extending eyen to the times when the very life of the 
epic days loomed past and fantastic. The last stage of our survey 
covers a held where the Qjic style was not merely modelled upon but 
modified to an advantage. That is the field of Dramatic literature. 
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So far the survey reads like one story. But so many objections 
can be legitimately directed against it Can the literary development 
be traced along the lines suggested above? Can it be shown that 
the Drama literature comes after the epics and not at all before? 
Were there no dramas before the ^ics ? Questions like these will 
have to be answered throughout the present work. The question 
that would face us first is that of the otigm of Sanskrit Drama. An 
answer to that question would meet marry of the above and similar 
objections. So to that question of the origin of Sanskrit Drama 
we shall now turn.]) 
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not at all hdpful. Why should not Brahma create a fifth Veda that 
would be accessible to all, irrespective of their caste-distinctions? 
(Sarva-vaisjikam)*. Brahma conserved. He made an easy and 
skilful job of it. With the eiisting four Vedas as his materials he 
aeated the Nafya— wherein the text was taken from the Rgveda, the 
music from the SSmaveda, Uie action from the Yajurveda and the 
rasa from the Atharvan.’ It was a silent revolution and was ac- 
ceptable to both the old and the rww worlds. This piece, called 
itihasa, India was asked to produce. Indra, however, pleaded his 
inability. ” Sire, the Gods are not able to understand, execute and 
express this lore ; the Gods are not at all suited for Drama."* 'f^re- 
upon the sage Bharata was entrusted with that task. Bharata soon 
^owed that he deserved this diwne ojmplimenL Bharata was a 
man with a shrewd insight and a practical sense. He had the fur- 
ther: advantage of bring the father of hundred sons* whom he 
could “coach up” with all paternal rigour. But soon he found out 
that he had to include some ladies as certain parts were impossible 
to be played by men.* The wise sage did not flinch. On his request 
Brahitg supplied Apsaras damsris.* Then the heavenly musidass, 
like Nlrada and others were assembled. The play to be produced 
was “Tlie Defeat of the Demons." Naturally, the demons took 
strong objection to it and were wroth that Brahma should license 
such a performance likely to disturb the peace of the dtizens. The 
"open fields" (dhvajamaha)* ofilndra made it easy for the oppo- 
nents to attack and prevent the production. In the interests of safety, 
it was found that a play-house wdl protected by walls on all sides 
was .essential.® Later on, the demons were pacified by Brahma who 
explained to them the nature as well as the purpose and functions 
of Drama. Here are the doquent words in which Brahna pleaded 
the greatness of Drama. 

"Why are you so displeased, my demon friends? I have 
created this Natyaveda so that there would be a better mutual under- 


2. N. S. 1-17. 

S. Ibid. M7. 

4. Ibid. 1-22. 

5. Ibid. 1-24-41. 
8. Ibid. 1-48. 

7. Ibid., I. 48-50. 

8. Ibid. 1. 55. 

9. Ibid. I. 79-80. 
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standing (karmabhav^vayapdcgo) between you and the Gods. It 
is not a piece of propaganda of any one section. The three worlds 
shall be described here There is religion for those who are religious 
minded, love for those tliat ate amorous minded, knowledge for the 
ignorant, criticism of the learned, a delight to the Gods and a 
solace to the afflicted. In short, every one will find in Drama just 
what he needs and what is good for him. It preaches yet delights. 
It recreates yet it is reasonable, it teachra and yet is broad-minded. 
Where else could you find reason with recreation, knowledge with 
attraction, and morality with beauty?”'*'’ The demons must have 
been^ ‘ men with hearts. TTiey were not only pacified but 
entirely satisfied 

Chapter II of the N. S can be passed over in this connection as 
It merely describes the erection and the details of the natyave^ma 
—or the play-house" In the new play-house Bharata went through 
all the preliminary ceremonies (III). By this time the sage had 
grown wiser by experience and did not revive “ the Defeat ol the 
Demons.” OVith his band of actors he waited on Brahma to receive 
orders as to which play was to be staged It was decided to play 
the ” samavak5ra ” performance named "The Nectar Churning” 
(amrta-manthana).*’ Brahma was so pleased that he volunteered 
to introduce the company to God iSiva, and in the presence of the 
latter a " dima ” performance, by name " the Burning of the Three 
Forts” (tripura-daha), was given. (^God too commended the 
actors whom he found promising and, to make the performance 
better, he undertook the task of personally supervising and introduc- 
ing dance and music into the show.**^ 

Thus does Bharata describe, at length and in rapture, the first 
dramatic production under his management. This account has mysti- 
fied many scholars, and many more were justified under the circum- 
stances to dismiss the whole narration as of no historical value One 
IS rather surprised to find that these scholars should insist that history 
ought to have been written, in those earlier days, in the same style 
as in the modem days With a little more patience and a more 
accurate analysis it wih he seen that Bharata is not as fantastic as 

10 Ibid. I. 102-118. 

11. For a loller inteipieta:Uon of Chapters see Chapter XX of* 
this work 

12. N. S IV 1-4 

13. Ibid. IV. 10-15. 
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■he appears to be. Let us only Tcmembcr that the two first perform- 
•atKes arc known as “ samavakara " and " dinra.” 

The samavakara is ddined’* as follows : — 

devasurablja krtarp prakhj'atodatta-nayakam caiva 

“ A representation wherein the hero is well known and highly placed, 
where the story develops oir the fight between the Gods and 
the demons." 

What is important from our point of view is the fact that 
the story represents a fight. How was this fight represented on 
the stage ? The answer to this question is given by Bharata*^tmself 
in another connexion’*. Brahma, the sponsor of Drama was watch- 
ing a fight between God Knija and two demons, Madhu and 
Kaitabha. This fight was fought out by Krsaa successfully but, 
strange to say, the success owed itself to Brahma’s directions. The 
various [>ostures and methods into which the fight developed appealed! 
to Brahmd from an artistic point of view. He was so pleased wnth 
the whole show that he immediately set to introduce those postures 
and methods into his pet fancy viz., the nliya or drama. Ultimately 
he did so in the form of the four vrttis or styles. '\Vhat are these 
vrttis? Are they the different methods of representation or are they 
merely methods under different drcumstances? An analj’sis of the 
description of these four vTttis might help us to answer this question. 

(i) First is th^ Bharati vrtti taken from the Rgveda‘*. It is 
•defined as 

. ya vsk-pradhara punisa-prayojya 

stri-varj'ita sanskjla-vakya-yukta 
svanamadheyair bharataih prayukta 
ra bharatl nama bhavet tu 

" It consists of mere speeches or recitation and is only played 
by men. There are to be no ladies at all. The language here is 
’Sanskrit and the actors represent it under their own names,” Here 
there is no representation, so lo say. There are no ‘‘made-up’* 
roles as the (supposed) actors are to speak and act under their own 

14. Ibid. XX. 66. 

15. Ibid. XXII. 1-22. 

16. Ibid. XXII. 24. 

17. Ibid. XXII. 25. 
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Jiatr.es. It is merely recitational, ance it is taken from the 5g-Ve<iic 
hymns And there was no place for ladies at all. 

(li) Ne.Tt comes the StvaS 

vagahgabhinayavatl sattvottlfina-vacana-prakaraijegu 
sattradhikarayukta vijheya satvati vittili.** 

"Whenever there is an emotional conteirt, it is accompanied bj*- 
speech, and acting ; if, in addition, there is an abundance of "sattva’” 
it is the SatvaS vrtti.” What “ Sattva ” is, is explained by Bharata in 
another placed* It is defined as : 

avyakta-rSpam sattvam hi jneyam bluvarasairayam 
yathasthana-rasopetam romancasiSdibhir gupaij). 

"It is something subtle and clever on which depends the proper 
representation of sentiments and feelings” i e. where there is “acting”' 
as we know it This vrtti is apparwitly taken from the Yajurveda. 
Here there is recitation as well as acting As the author speaks of 
rasa, it is probable that the actors were expected to reveal the- 
supposed efiects of the actiems by tears etc. 

(iii) The third vrtti is the KaKiki. 

yS ^lak5na-nepathya*viksa-citrS 
strf-samyut5 ya bahu-nrtta-glla 
kdmopabhoga-prabhavopacdril • 
tarn kaBikIm vrtlim udaharanti.*® 

" There are females in the representation, plenty of music and dance, 
representation of love-affair^ and lastly there is beautiful ‘dressing- 
up’ (Slak5na-nepathyavi4e5a-dtra).” Three points in this definition. 
descr\’e to be noticed ; fa) presence of across, (b) dance and music, 
and (c) impersonation. The first two are closely related to each 
other ; nay, it appears each is essential for the other. For. in the- 
«r>’ first chapter, Bharata says : — 

kaiailu ilayna-nepathya frft^ra-rasa-sambhai-S 
alak>-a puru?aih sSdhu ptajoktum striian5d rte.*' 


18. Ibid XXII. 30. 

19. Ibid. XXIV 3 
20 Ibid. XXII 47. 
21. /W. XXII 57 
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“ The Kai^iki dealing with Love and requiring beautiful dressing 1? 
impossible to be staged by men, without womerL*’ 1-46. 

(iv) The last vrtU is the Arabhati. 

prastava'pQta-pluta>Ianghitani 
canyani mSySkrtam indrajalam 
citiairji yukt^ ca yatra nityam 
tarn tadr^m Srabhaljm vadanti. 

“Where there are various kinds of music, flight, dance, magic etc. 
represented regularly.” It should be noted that herein we finil some 
permanent setting (yatra nityam) i.e. some sort of stage equipment 
which would help an honest representation of the various actions. 

Without going into further details the four vfttis might be 
summarised as under 

(i) Bharad or purely recitatitmal. 

(ii) ^tvatt or recitation and acting. 

(iii) KaiiiM or impersonation with music and dance, and 

(iv) Arabhad or a true-to-life representation on an equipped 
stage. 

If we remember that during Krsna’s fight with the demons Brahma 
observed the four vrttis in the same order as mentioned so far and 
introduced them likewise in the natya, would we riot be justified in 
believing that the four vrttis are not merely four varieties of repre- 
sentation but a progressive chain in four stages ? Does not the 
opening accxiunt of Bharata, as described above, bear out this belief ? 
The first performance was a Samavakara, named “ The Nectar-churn- 
ing." It must have been a pure recitation, a description with pro- 
bably no device to represent the action. 

Qima. 

The second performance was a diw« which has been d^ed 
as one where the story and the hero are well known. 

mayendra-jala-bahulo bahu-puru§ottMna-bhedasamyuktah. 

• devusura-raksasa-bhuta-yafcsa-nagaS ca purusSJj sjTxb-** 


22. Ibid. XX. 9L 
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“ Where there is a great number of male characters and a good deal 
of make-believe” etc The “make-bdieve” is probably the vagon- 
gabhinaya i e. the bodily rntwemcnts of the Satvati vrtti. Without 
repeating, one thing has to be naturaHy insisted upon here. The 
information of the NatyaSstra may not contain facts, but there is 
no harm (why, there is more reason) in believing that the work, 
at the worst, attempts to preserve a tradition In doing this, it 
describes the different trwids in the development of Drama as a 
representation. Its vocabulary and its technique of description are 
peculiar to the age. The treatise might be one fairly late. But 
woul(j that fact alone be a sufficient argument to show that even 
the tendencies and the tradition preserved therein belong to the 
latest age? 

There is another reason in not disbelieving the above account 
so hastily. A witical arrangement and a reasonable interpretation 
of the facts would reveal some interesting points. To those we shall 
now turn. To render the discussion more intelligible, we shall first 
mention the three points that emerge from the traditional account. 

(1) The credit for the first production of a dramatic representa- 
tion belongs to one Bharata : 

(ii) A consistent attempt has been made throughout to establish 
a connexion between the naty^ and the four Vedas ; and 

(iii) with reference to the Bl^rall vrtti. a probable evolution 
from dumb show to a dramatic representation has been hinted at. 

We shall now consider these points one by one. 



CHAPTER IV 
WHO-IS BHARATA ? 

^_Bharata, tradition tells us, is the originator of Drama. Ife is 
the Prometheus of the Drama world- Like so many other men of 
genius of the primiu\'e days, Bharata is placed belund a mist-Uke 
halo. The difficulty is not so much in finding out when and where 
Bharata lived as in acknowledginR that he was a real, livinj person. 
Bharata is a name well known to the Hindu tradition. In the Vedic 
days, Bharata was a name of one of the Vedic tribes. Secondly, 
“Bharata” was supposed to be the name of a king (son of iakuntala 
and Du^yanta) who became the first Emperor (Sarvabhauma). 
Thirdly, “ Bharata ” is the name of a sage, the traditional author 
of the NatyaSastra (not to be confused with the originator of Dra- 
matic Representation). And lastly in the N. S. itself the word 
“ bharata ” is used in the sense of “an actor/' 

Under these circumstances it is not easy to determine who the 
Bharata, mentioned in connection with the Natyai&stra, is. The first 
two meanings via., that of “a tribe’’ and that of “the name of a 
king ’’ have been entirely ruled out by scholars : as regards the 
•others, scholars have not been aWe to determine (i) whether Bharata 
was a mystical sage postulated by the actors themselves, who were 
called “bharata” and/or (ii) whether Bharata was a real person in 
honour of W’hose initiative enterprise the actors were called 
“bharata”s.* 

That the insistence of scholars is not so well placed will be 
ncUced on a closer examination of the facts. Why should the word 
“ bharata ’’ mean a sage or an actor when neither sense would suit 
the context ? That neither of the meanings suits the ctsitext is plain 
•enough. That a mythical sage should write the rCatj'a^stra does 
TsJl -appea’i to a Teasargftfie nniid i ISutl ataur m aitcns ☆icKiid 
it docs not answer the common sense point of view. Besides, the other 
meanings of that word do not seem to have been carefully considered. 


’ 1. cf. “The treatise which goes by Ws (Bharata's) name is very 

prolix and may be an amplification of the Bharata ratras which are kjst. 
It is to these sQtras or stage directions for the use of bharata* or acton 
'that Bharata owes his imaginary existence ** Ind. Thietie, p. 30. 
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" Bharata ”, as mentioned above, is the name of a Vedic tribe. la 
the N. S. itself, the bhaiatas aie referred to collectively, as the sons 
of Bharata.2 The literary tradition of the Vedic Aryans is the first 
reason for such a belief. "VVe know how the authorship of the 
various Vedic hymns and mandalas had been ascribed to a family, 
a clan and so on, but least to one individual* The mapdala VII 
of the R. V., for example, didms the authorship of the Va§i5thas 
i.e. of persons whose family name was Vaslstha. Similarly, could 
not the Bharata of the NatyaSastra be a family and not an individual ?' 

As a matter of fact, in N. S. I are mentioned the hundred sons of 
Bharat^ and they are mentioned again in N. S. XXXVI. 

On this supposition much of the traditional account could be 
reasonably explained. At the beginning it was the Bharata family 
that was responsible for first introducing the art of dramatic repre- 
sentation. As belonging to the Vedic Aryans it was a family of 
talents and tradition. A time came, however, when the Bharata 
family lost its prestige and powers and privileges. Nowhere is it 
BO di/ficult to continue the family traditions as in arts of instinct. 
Owing to the questionable attitudes and behaviour of Bharata's sons 
the very art was threatened with destruction.* Lucidly for Bharata, 
a king by name Nahusa came into power over the divine kingdom. 
This Nahu^ patronised Bharata and his sons, and Drama has been 
firmly established ever since. 

The above narration is highly instructive. In the first place, 
it gives us an idea about a fanuly known as Bharata. This family 
must have been highly cultured, intelligent and respectable.* The 
fact that other vedic sages cursed the misbehaving sons of Bharata 
suggests that that was a vedic family.* How sincerely pained must 
have been these other vedic families when they found a family of 
their oivn blood and traditions resorting to vulgar ways like dancing 
and singing — not in honour of the Gods but to please a vulgar crowd! 

It is curious that a votary of Dramatic Art should be held in 
contempt and derision in all climes and at all times. Is it a uni- 
versal conspiracy of duii minds against daring, of slovenly self-decep- 

2. N, S. I, 26-36, XXX\T. 29. 

3. C. H. 9. Vol. I, p. 77. 

4. For further details in this omnexlon see and compare the account * 
in the next chapter. 

5. a. N. S. I. 22. 

6. Cf. Ibid. XXXVI 33 35 and the nest Chapter o{ this work. 
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4ion against searching self-knowledge, of instinctive animal spirits 
against inspired art? If we mention that as late as the XVI 
century, and in a country where Shakespeare was still living, actors 
were classed as vagabonds it is oily to illustrate a universal ten- 
dency. In India, too, from the very early times there is evidence to 
show a similar state of affairs. In one of the earliest treatises on 
sociology and politia viz., the ArthaSstra ascribed to Kautilya 
“ ringing and dancing ” are maiticocd among the duties of a 6udra.’ 
Similarly, according to the sage AfeiM a man conversing with another 
man’s wife comnuts an offence and is liable to a hne ; but*there is 
an exception. Any ore can talk with an actor’s wife and no t)ffence 
is committed I Actors and thrir wives are so immoral that the 
question of their moral sentiments being offmded does not arise at alL 
naiva carana-dare^u vidhir natmopajlvisu 
sajjayanti lu te narir nigfidha^ caiayanti te.* 

This law does not refer to the wives of actors or to those that 
maintaia themselves by selling their body. They are procurm and 
work in secrecy.* 

The higher in art the lower in life— has been the thumb-aod- 
rule dictum of Sodety ; and the Vedic sages had e%’ery human reason 
to be enraged with Bharata and his sons. The consequence could 
be easily antidpated. The Bhamtas should either recant or should 
forfeit their Vedic prestige and privates. Luckiiy for their art the 
Bharatas were imrcpentant They chose to leave the neighbourhood 
of their Vedic brOhrea. They suffered not for this love of their art 
for soon enou^ the royal patronage of Nahusa was extended to them. 
Who is this Nahusa ? We do not fciww for certain. What we do 
know is that from the Vedic days he is a sore to the eyes of the 
Aryans. He is the fiend whom India, the beloved hero of the Vedic 
tribes, attacks. 

sd nrtamo ndhuso aimit.sujatab 

7. Sudrasya dvi^ti-laCru^ v5rta ISru-kuSlaTa karma ca. ftaka- 
raja I, Chap. uL 

8. M. S. V1IL362. 

' 9. “CSrana” mentioned in this verse— has the highest status in 

the dramatic world as a singer and s dancer, na hi carya vina kindn- 
natye byaAgsm pravartate — ^without dance, says Bharata the dramatic 
art cannot exist. N. S. XI 6. 
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Thus the word bharata in. the Natj’a'Sstra refers in the first 
instance to some members and descendants of a clan or family of 
that name. This family was the first sponsor and manager of 
Dramatic Representation. Either the family heritage was lost or 
the family ceased, for reasons suggested above, to be recognised as a 
family. After some time bharato meant anyone and e%*eryone who 
sponsored the art and managed or took part in the production. 



CHAPTER V 


RELIGIQ-M AND DRAAU 

The meaning of the \rord ** bharata ’* as decided in the preceding 
■chapter raises some very incoD\'enieQt pr(*Iems. Those scholars who 
see in Bharata — the supposed author of the N. S.— only a nijlhical 
being ^sily dismiss the daim of that treatise to any authoritative- 
jiess^ Hence, according to them, the origin of Dramatic Representa- 
tic® as narrated in the N. S. is a further mj-th wo\’en round the name 
of the mythical Bharata. On the other hand, those scholars ha%*e 
their own theory about the origin of Sanskrit Drama — a theory which 
IS free from any mention of Bharata. The origin of Sanskrit Drama, 
they say, is to be sought m the primitive religious rites. With the 
progress of research work this theory has been slightly modified. The 
older theory traces the ori^ definitdy to the Vedic religious per- 
formances. The lack of accurate data predudes our knowing much 
about the ongin of the drama in India, but it is probable that it 
had its beginning in a combination of these hymns in a dramatic and 
in the religious dances, in which certain pantomimic features came to 
he conventionalized and stereotyped in later times until we get the 
dassical Sanskrit Ehatm. This theory is borne out by the fact that 
in Sanskrit the words for play (nitaka) and actor (nata) are from 
the root no/, which is the Prafcrt form of Sanskrit rft— to dance. j 
As a corollary to this theory arose that of the probable borrowing of 
the Drama form in India from the Greeks with whom Drama definitely 
evolved out of the lelipous rites.* 

A mcpdified veirion of the above theory is proposed by Professor 
A. B. Keith. The phrase "Sanskrit Drama,” he insists, should be 


L Bib. Skt Drama 190^ Intro, p. 1. Al» cf. "The iema sacrifice 
which cave rise to Maodala IX of the Bc>'eda is also associated with the 
oldest prahasanas. They were bmsterous fanes, rough and gniS like the 
rumbling and grumbling thunderstonn." Tkt Ind. Tktatit. op. dL p. 173, 
footnote. 

"The earhest ^seamens of Bhaoas in Sanskrit literature are mono- 
logues of a ruined r^kr R, V. X. 34 and of Dnmken India " iWd, p. 175 
iootnote. 

2. Brit. Drama, p. 15. 
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understood only in the sense of a conscious representation on an 
equipped stage. From this point of view, to quote the learned scholar 
at length, “ when we leave out of account the enigmatic dialogues of 
the pgveda we can see that the Vedic ritual contained within itself 
the germs of drama, as is the case with praciically every jorm oj 
primitive worship^ The ritual did not ojnsist merely of the singing 
of songs or recitations in honour to the Gods ; it involved a complex 
round of ceremonies in some of which there was undoubtedly present 
the element of dramatic representation, i e., the performances of the 
rites assumed for the time being personalities others than their own 
“ On the contrary, there is every reason to believe that it was through 
the use of the epic recitations that the latent possibilities of drama 
■were evoked and the literary form created.” ♦ On these views the 
■vmter concludes that Sanskrit Drama originated with the Ki^pa 
legends during the second century n.c.* 

All this would tempt one to believe that the ongin of Sanskrit 
Drama ultimately goes back to religious performances, Vedic or epic. 
'The views of these profound scholars cannot be easily dismissed— 
not even on the ground that as foreigners they do not always have 
first-hand knowledge and expenena of Hindu tradition and menta- 
lity. The attempt to connect Sanskrit Drama with some or other 
aspect of the Vedic life or literature Is not quite foreign in its origin. 
Even Bharata, as explained In the last chapter, mentions that the 
N. S. was created as the fifth Veda ; that the text was taken from 
E. V.. the music from the S. V., the action from the Y. V. and the 
Tasa from the A. V. Secondly in connection with the rise of the 
four VTttis (NS. XX) the fight of Ki^a with the demons Madhu 
and Kaifabha is mentioned as the source. Thus on authorities 
Indian and European, it appears as if the question of the origin of 
’Sanskrit Drama is settled once for all. It would have been, were 
' certain doubts removed by the proposed wdic or epic religious origin. 
In the first place, the mere mention of the N. S. as the fifth Veda or 
of the fact that the elements of drama were taken out of the four 
\eda3 is of no importance in itself. It has been the age-long tendency 
of the Hindu mind to trace back everything to the Vedas. Just as a 
Hindu king would be satisfied to learn that the blood in his veins 

3. Skt. Drama, p. 23, Italics ours. 

4. Ibid, p, 27. 

5. Ibid, p, 45. 

s. L.— 3. 
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has flown direct from a vedic personage so the average Hindu has- 
satisfaction to know that the beliefs and actions of his are exactly 
those mentioned in the Vedas. Every new schocJ of thought in 
India has stnvai to claim and estaUish for itself the sanctic«i of the 
\edic texts. So a statement of the ^d under question is more a 
tnbute to the sanctitj’ and hold of the Vedas than a reference to a fact. 

The Western sdiolais are on another plane. The facts mentioned 
by them are usually unquestionable, but oftentimes the conclusi(His 
reached by them would not accord with the facts, Ttough such latter 
cases are very few indeed, the origin of Sanskrit Drama is one of 
them ;'^lhough best-equipped to know the facts it is most natural for 
these scholars to ignore the fedings behind them. Thus a connection 
between religious performances and dramatic representation is a 
nrobability to them not because there are all the stronger reasons 
for it in India, but that such has been the ca^e in civilisations more 
intimately connected with their own. In Greece, for example, " both 
comedy and tragedy took their rise from religious ceremonial .... 
From a common chant the ceremonial soon de\tloped into a pnmi- 
ti« duologue between a leader and the chorus. The song became- 
elaborated : it deN-eloped narrative elements and soon reached a stage 
in whidi the duologue told in prirmtii-e wise some story of the daty.”* 
Sic^Iar' circumstances obtained even in England " The ver>* Mass 
itself is an efiort in this direction. The whole of this service with its 
accompanjdng ritual is a symbolic representation of the most ar- 
resting episodes in the life of Christ, and it is but natural that the 
clergy should ha%-e attempted to make it es-en more outwardly sym- 
bolic. as the knowledge of Latin aiiKjng ordinary' people passed 
further and further into the background.” ^ 

Such authoritative remarks show us the reasonableness of the 
connexion between Religion and Drana. But the difficult)' in the 
case of Inda is the different state and the different course of her reli- 
gion. The daj-s of Greece were the daj-s of democracy ; while in the 
theory of Qiristianit)' c%'er>’ member of that religion had a kind of 
natural and equal status. In both these cases religion and religious 
ceremonies ins-olved a free mixing on a large scale of all the follo*'- 
ers. But in India, it has been different from the i-esy beginning I.a 
religion as well as in social life, both in thcor)* and in practice, there 

6 Brit. Drama, p. IS. 

7. IbU. p. 2a 
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bzi been an assertive superiority (and a graded segregation) of the 
learned over the ignorant, of the ruler o^'er the ruled, of the Aryans 
over the non- Aryans and later still of the Brahmins over the soolled 
lovrer castes. Kdigious perfOTmances were rarely communal in the 
sense of a social gathering ; they were the monopoly of Brahmins at 
first and of a priest<las3 lata* ; and others were practically barred 
from an active participation. The Vedic hymns were declared “ un- 
touchable" to any except Brahmins or R-iests. As a result these 
hymns became the property of pedantic scholars interested, more 
than anything, in hair-splitting interpretations. There was nothing 
popular about such a de\dopment. The ignorant and the lower pastes 
played no part in social or cultural life. And Drama, we are told, 
originated for such persons and purposes. 

na veda-vyavalaro’yam sarnSravyam ^udra-jatj^u 

tasmSt srjaparam vedam paficamam sarvavanpkam-* 

“These Vedic t»ts (or practices) are not to be heard by (ie. 
are not accessible to) the Audras, create a new and a fifth Veda ac- 
cessible to all the castes." 

In answer to this prayer of the Gods, Brahma created Drama. 
It is interesting to note that evetylhir^ connected with Drama is as- 
sociated with lower castes, ft so haj^pened, the N. S. tells us, that 
the sons of Bharata became too arrogant on account of their dramatic 
art. The traditional sages resented and cursed every one of them. 
“ You shall lose your art since you are so arrogant and ill-mannered. 
You shall lose the Brahmin culture and shall take to the Wei's of the 
Sudras. We hereby degrade you to the SQdras’ status. Your des- 
cendants shall be perpetually bom into the Sudra caste." » Not only 
the Art and advocates but even the first patron of Drama was an 
anti-Vedic if not a non-Aryan King. King Nahusa whom we know 
from the early Vedic days’® and who figures even in the epic litera- 
ture” is spoken of as the firet patron of drama in the mortal world.’® 
His very rrame ‘ na-hut ’ (non-sacrifioer) speaks of anti-Vedic ten- 
dencies and his quarrels with the Cods and the Brahmins are handed 
down in legendary lore. 


B. N. S. 1-12. 

9. N. S. XXXVI. 34-37. 

10. See Vedic Index under “Nahusa." 

11. M.BH. 111183. 

12. N. S. XXXVI. 48 fr. 
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From the foregoing discussions it seems likely that Sanskrit 
Drama has least to do with rdi^on or religious rites ; that it is the 
work of people treated as anti-Vedic, if not as mxi-Aryan, fiends, and 
that its origins are to be sought in the interests of the lower castes 
and its patron in a king — a non-Aryan adventurer. 

Before hastening to any ctmclusion from the above deductions, 
we shall deal with a point which is also likely to suggest a popular, 
non-religious origin of Sanskrit Drama. That point concerns itself 
with dumb shows. 



CHAPTER VI 


DIJMB SHOW AND DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION 


(^Drama, t 


1 , to Bbarata, means a represmtation by means of speeches 
and actions. Mere imitation, it seems, is not admitted by Bharata 
as drama unless it is foUovced by words and actions : for, he s 
of drama in these words : 


evam budhab param btevam sosmlti manasa smaraiT ^ 
vag-ahga-gati-HabhiscestSbhi&a samacareL (XXXV-14). 


Where by means of gestures, phy'acaj and verbal, a clever actor 
identifies himself with the person and the situation he represents."^ 

With these sdews of his, Bharata can never be expected to subs* 
cribe to the view that drama origmated in a puppet or a pantomime 
stviw. No doubt, we can befieve the existence in ancient In^a of 
such shows. Even in the modem days the Indian %-illagers have 
retained the puppet shows, probaNy in the same form in which they 
must have existed then. Thus, we read in the Mahabhirata : 

yathi d^mayim yo^m nai^ sthira-samahitah 

ihgayatyangam ah^ni tatha rajann imah prajah.^ 

"Just as a man, without moving himself, moves the wooden 
dolls, so, Oh King, does the Lord with each and every being." 

Further we have the view of some scholars who hold that the 
Sutradlara or the stage-manager in Sanskrit plays is an evidentx of 
earlier puppet shows (Skt sutia, a thread ; hence Sutiadlara means 
one who holds the thread or the agent behind the puppet shows). 
Prof. Keith seems to recognise such a stage in the evolution of Sans- 
krit Drama. “We seem in fact"* says he "to have in the Maha- 
bhfisya evidence of a stage in which all the elements of a drama were 
present : we have acting in dumb show, if not with words also.” Lastly, 
Bharata himself may be said to suggest an origin from such dumb 
shows when, as already described, he traces the four vtitis of a drama 
to a between Kj^jja and the demons. Thus it would appear 


1. Quoted by Madhva ia Ws Brahroa-Sutia-BbSsya, II, i. 24. 

2. Skt. Draioa, p 26. 
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that later dramatic representation ongmated, as likely as not, from 

puppet and dumb shows or from reatational shows based on them. 

There are, however, obvious miscalculations in such a hypothesis. 
We are not quite so sure if the puppet shows were a regular amuse- 
ment We have no reference m the two Sanskrit authorities on dra- 
maturgy', the N. S. and the D, R. — to the puppet shows, nor is there 
any indication thereof either. On the other hand, it might be argued 
— and ‘not unreasonably — ^that the puj^t shows were merely tlie 
substitute of the populace for the dramatic luxury of the intellec- 
tuals. Even Bharata’s account of the four vrltts from recitation to 
representation, might not be leferring to Vedic recitations or to God- 
and-6emon fights Lastly, the significance of the word Sutradhara 
seems to have been missed. If the Sutradhara were doll-dancer of 
the popular puppet shows his name would most likely have des- 
cended to us in Prakrt or some other non-Sanskrit form. In contrast 
to that of the word natl (see Ohap. VIII below) the form of the word 
“ SQtradhira ” is Sanskrit There are some indications in earlier 
literature which show that the word ‘“SfitradhSra ” was coined for 
purposes quite difierent. In the first book of the Mahabharata, King 
JanameJaya is about to perform a sacrifice. The sacrificial ground 
had to be prepared. In that context we read : 

sthapatir buddhisampanno vistu-vidyfi-vi^iradah 
ityabravit siitradharah suto paui^ikas tadl.* 

“Then the Suta PauiSruka who was an" expert on land and 
building, the sutradhara said thus” 

The Fauianika Suta is here said to be an expert) on land and 
sculpture and along with this he iS ctdled a sutTadhdra. Why ? The 
next line gives a suifidenC due to the answers 

yasmin dese ca kale ca mapaneyam pravartitam 
“The time and the place where the measurements were to be 
taken.” 

It seems that the Suta was a man who used to measure out the 
grounds for sacrificial purposes. For this work of an expert ha was 
called a silpagamavetta. (CL the commentary on the above verse.) 
That an expert on “Silpa — sculpture” was called a Sutradlrara could 
be said with greater justificaticm on the authority of some other' 


3 Oiap. 51, verse 15 
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references, as the one from Act II of Mudra'I?ak§asa. At the time 
of Candraguta’s entry into the palace all the Sutradharas of the 
capital were commanded by Canakya to decorate the streets as far 
as the palace gates. The more we read the word “ Sutradhara " in 
this context the more are we convinced that a SutradlHra was more 
than a carpenter and had S(»nethinf to do with land and building. 
It was on account of this work that be was called a Sutradhara, i e, 
one who holds out a thread. He toot the measurements of the ground 
by means of a thread. And if we are to believe it, Bharata says the 
■same thing when he describes that a ground for an auditorium and a 
stage has to be set apart We have already descnbed how',* owing 
to the obstruction of the demons a natyav^ma, ie., a play-house 
was found an essentia! pre-requisite to Bharata. the Producer. The 
ground had to be measured out ; the process is described to be verj' 
delicate and dangerous, so an expert had to be called itt This was 
the SQta, already referred to in the Mbh. as the SQtradhata. 

pufya-nafesatra yoge tu ^uklam sStram prasSrayet. 

“ A white piecd of thread should be stretched out at (the aus- 
picious time of) the conjunction of pausya.” ■* 

This is one of the reasons why the SSliadh5ra enters at the very 
opening of a play. In the passage from the Mbh. quoted above 
he is also called a “ SthS-pali "—one who arranges the ground plot 
Probably on this analogy the prologue in early plays is called a 
" Sthdpana." The Sjata is the Sutradhara ; the work of the “ Stha- 
pati" is the “Sthapaoa." 

If thus the Sutradhara or the Sthapati is the Suta himself we 
-sludl have to modify our views about the origin of dramatic repre- 
-sentation. The puppet shows would now be thrown into the hadr- 
ground and our search will have to follow the footsteps of the Sula. 
The SQta, as mcsitioned already, was a professional reciter. As time 
•went on. this recitation might naturally have been accompanied by 
music and instruments. From the fanciful account in the N. S * it 
appears pr(*able that a musician and an instrumentalist were some- 
how called " kuSlava." It should be noted in this connection that 
the epic Ramayana of ValmSla was sung before Rama to the accom- 
■paniment of musical instTument. The two singers — ^the sons of Rama 

4. N. S II, 28, cl. the verses following also in this connection. 

5. n5:ntodyavidh5ne prayogayuktaj) pravadane kullalj "One who Is 
an expert in playing on various muacal instrumente ” XX^, 84. 
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as yet unrecognised by the latter — ^were Ku^ and Lava by name. 
In any case v?e might wdl understand the Suta being accorapaiued 
by the Kualavas, so much so that at the stage of dramatic represen- 
tation when the Suta turned into a Sutradhara, the Kuiilavas turned 
into pariparsvakas, i e , those who kept by the side of Sutradl^a 
and played music.^ 

Acceptance of the above suggestions would lead us back to a 
reconsideration of the four vjttu mentioned by Bharata. It was the 
Suta, the wandering minstrd, who must have been responsible, by 
accident or through experience, for the introduction of Dramatic 
Repr^ntation. Alone he could only recit& In the company of the 
Kufflavas he might seek the aid of the latter either by way of a 
kind of chorus or by actually helping him with certain portions in the 
recitation. The form of the two epics was speciaUy favourable to 
such a division of labour. The major part of the Mahabharata and 
a fairly good portion of the RAnfiyaija are composed of dialogues. 
So the Suta and the KuSlavas could carry on the dialogue with 
greater effect. In the form of the epics there is no ineirtion in the 
body of the verses as to who Is speaking. Outside the verses we have 
sub-headings as ' Yudhisilhira uvaca,' ‘SSta uvSca,' ‘Draupadi 
uvaca’ ("Y. said,” “S. said,” “D. said") and so on. In a repre- 
sentation such a sub-heading was not necessary. At the very com- 
mencement of the recitation the Sflta would announce the rSles to 
be played Curiously enough, in many of the existing plays, we 
have an identical circumstance where the Sutradhara tells the audi- 
ence. then and there, the r6Ie he is going to assume. Qihus, in the 
prologue to the MfCchakatika, the Sutradhara says : esosmi Kiob 
karyavasat prayogavasat ca prakfta-blfisl samvittah '* Here, sirs, I 
am going to speak m Prakrt because of my part to be played " A 
more interesting reference is m the plays of Bhavabhuti — interesting 
because Bhavabhuti has a first-hand experience of the actors.® The 
Sutradhara in the U. R. says “ ego'smi fah(dj karyavasad ayodhyikas 
tadanintanaSca samvTttah- Here I have turned myself, for the action 
cf the play, into a citizen of Ayodbya of Rama’s days.” Similarly 
at the end of the prologue to MM the Sutradhara and his friend 


6. Bhavabhuti is descnbed as nisarga-sauhrdena bharate5U vartama- . 
nab, “ who Jived, naturally attracted, in the company of actors ” (Prologue 
MM.): Kavir mitradheyam asmaJcam, “the poet is our personal friend’' 
says the Sutradhara, (Prologue M. V. C.}. 
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assuma then and there the roles of Kamandlkl and Avalokiti res- 
pectlvdy."^ 

There is one more reason to hold that the Sutradhara is the ori- 
ginal SQta. In almost all the plays it is the Sutradhara that intro- 
duces to the audiarce the life and Uneology of the dramatist In 
the earlier days this was one of the duties of the Sufa who had to 
study and describe the life and lineology of gods, sages, kings and 
great men.’ No one was more fitted for the task. 

It was thus the post-epic Suta and not the puppet shor/s that 
ori^nated dramatic representation ; the redtation of the epic and 
not that of religious hymns is the Bharati stage ; the rccitaticR of the 
suta and the ku^lavas, the Sitvati stage ; in the Kaiiiki v^tti the 
darwer na$ was introduced *, the Arabhati is the final mode of “ full 
dress " sta^g and from its beginrung to its death. Sanskrit drama 
took its hero from the Suta and the epics that he redted and never, 
never, from the religious lore or from the host of Vedic gods. 


7. Cf. C. H. I. Vol I, p 297. 



CHAPTER VII 


ORIGIN OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 
{Conclusion) 

We are now in a portion to view the question of the origin of 
Sanskrit Drama from a broader view-point. It should be remembered 
that by drama, in this connection, is meant dramatic representation. 
In the first place, the chief person connect^ with the representational 
form of drama is the Suta who had achieved great reputation soon 
after the epics /This Suta was a professional reciter par excellence^ 
In course of time he gathered round him two or more musicians 
and instrumentalists-J) In the early days the Suta could be expected 
to represent dramatically the traditional and the mythological epi- 
sodes which it was his profession to learn and recite. (^We have 
shown in an earlier place* that the word nAtaka originally meant 
only the representation of traditional or mythological episodes There 
is an interesting passage in the Nafya^stra which throws some light 
on the initial stages of such representation. With reference to 
nStaka and prakarana— two early varieties of drama — a big number 
of eharacUrs « prohibited. 

na mahajana-parivSram kartavyam i^taknm prakaranam va 
ye tatra kaiyah purusaS catvarah panca va te syuJj* 

“ In a nS^aka or prakarssna it is not advisable to have a crowd -of 
characters ; four or five would do.” The Suta and his musical 
friends were perhaps to answer for this small number of characters^ 
Thus did Sanskrit Drama originate soon after the epics. But 
before it assumed its rightful place as one of the most simple and 
straightforward means of expression and education and entertainment 
it had to fight a hard, hard battle. To start with, the chief person 
connected with drama was the Suta, a man of respectable tradition 
but of inferior blood.* Even the Vedic traditions condemned the 


1. Chapter III 

2. N. S XX 40. 

3. In the laws of Manu the Suta is classed as a c3n4ala the ancestor 
of the modern untouchables X 26 
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Suta, after a time, to a degraded position.^ the legend in the N5. 
of the Bharatas cursed to a Sudra status tells the same tale in the 
language of a different generation. 

Even popular sympathy would not carry with it the Suta and 
his band. Soon after the epics came the Emperor ASoka under 
whose reign all kinds of amusements were banned. It is more than 
probable that in his Gimar Rock Edict I* King Aloka refers, by 
the w'ord “ samaja,” to an audience or j^sembly such as that enter- 
tained by the Suta. King Hyadasi sees many dangers in a SarnSja. 
“ bahukam hi dosam samajahmi pasati devanam piyo piyadasi raja ” 
says the emperor. We do not say the word “ samaja " refsrs only 
to dramatic representation* ; however we would insist that the idea 
of a “Samaja” does indude the audience of a dramatic representa- 
tion. Even in later Sanskrit plays we find an audience usually ad- 
dressed as parifod, an assembly (of emnoisseurs)."' That at some 
time, the Suta addressed sudr pari$ads. open of course to the gene- 
lal public of taste, is obvious from the vehement attack in the laws 
■of Manu against such parisads conducted by the SQta and composed 
of persons not soaked with Vedic lores. 

avratanam amantiSoam jitiirStropajivinSm 

sahasralab sametSnSm parfeattvam navidyate* 

“Even thousands would not constitute a parisad if they are un- 
disciplined, un-initiaied and if they make it a profession of mainten- 
^mce." , 

In some of the later plays the words "Samaja ” and "Sdraajika" 
are used in the sense of " an audience ” and " a member of an audi- 
ence” respectively. It could be added without hesitation that the 
words "Samaja” and "Parisad” are synonymous in this respect. 
In the Malav. of IQIidasa, the hero-king has to watch the dancing 
performance of Malavika. (Act I). "Let us be samajika-s” (devi, 
sanujika bhavamab) says he to the queen. Similarly in the I^o- 
logue to the Rat. of Si5 Hai?a the Sutradhara says that he has 
attracted the attention of the san:»iika-s i.e audience (.aye, avarjitani 


4. cf. C. H. I. Vol. I. p. 297. 

5. Dr. Woolner's ediUon. 

6. Vide "Samaja" in the Clossaiy ibid. 

7. Cf. abhiriipa-bhQyistha parisad >yam " this bouse mostly consists 
of experts ” (Prologue A. 

8. -M. S. XII 114. 
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sakala-^majikanam r^anSmsi iti me ni&ayaJj) In the Prologue 
to Jayadeva’s Prasanna-Paghava likewise the Sitradh&ra sees his 
actor-fnend coming from throu^ the audjence with a message from 
the latter : nvinam etad-abhhamdhanad eva ^majika-satnajad ito' 
bhivartate sakha me rahga-tarangah). The actor-friend comes in 
and says, “Sir, the audience (samajikah) send you this instruction 
through me” (bhava, idam manmukhena eva bhavantam udirayanti 
^majikah). These and many other references of the kind would 
bear out the interpretation of the word “samaja” as the audience 
of a dramatic performance. Such samajas tvere prohibited fay the 
EmperiJr who ruled over the largest Indian Empire in history. 
CoulJ we believe, as history rrould have us believe in all such cases, 
that the satnajas flourished lor the simple reason that they wwe 
prohibited ? Any healthy institution in history that has been at- 
tempted to be suppressed by royal or religious rigour has either 
run underground into uncouth, uncultivated hands or rubber-like, has 
bounced with doubled vigour and vivacity. Nothing more natural, 
then, than that the samafas should have persisted— though in constant 
fear of the authorities. There was, howerer, a greater chance for such 
sflmSias to flourish in those parts of the Empire, where A&ka’s 
power only hung like a shadow. Thus in southern as well as in 
western India could be expected a survival of and an encouragement 
to the samSjas. History has some evidence to show that Sanskrit 
was patronised more and more in the west and in the south soon 
after, as well as dunng A^ka's reign. This is the beginning of the 
revival of Sanskrit, which culnunated in the shifting of the centre 
of culture and learning to UJjain in the west. Most of the kings 
that patronised this revival were either the lUDn-Aryan Kings in the 
south or the Uter non-Indian invaders in the west of India. We 
have already menrioned how the Bharatas wandered through the 
modem Rajputana to the south of India. If, in these drcumstanas. 
Bharata says that King Nahusa is the first patron, he has more 
reasons to say so and more cleverness in saying it. 



CHAPTER VHI 


THE EARLY STAGES OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
[Sutradhaia, nati, piastdvand and sthapand). 

la the preceding chapter we saw, in cotuiection with the origin 
of Sanskrit Drama, the importance of the Suta who later on came 
to be recognised, in the dramatic world, as the Sutradhara* As a 
matter of fact, in all the Sanskrit plays available, the first chafacter 
to appear on the stage is the SiitradhSra. We shall here attempt 
to sketch the career of the Sutiadtera in the world of dramatic 
performances. 

^ already mentioned, the Sutradhara is usually accompanied by 
the musicians. It is not, however, necessary that it must be altcoys 
60. Whether he is alone or whether he is in the company of the 
musicians and the dancers his one function is to introduce the piece 
of performance to the (as he always tzys it, learned) audience. 
After performing the usual worshipping ceremony (not necessarily 
in the presence of the audience) he steps on the stage and informs 
the au^ence of the play and its contents. Remembering the fact 
that in the earlier days it was the Suta himself who did this work 
in his redtation, we* need not expect him. any and every time, to 
introduce his subject or to explain the context and so oa The 
earliest representational fonn did not require any such intermittent 
introductions. Therein the story as well as the hero were too well 
known.' The various episodes and Intends of the epics were already 
too popular to need description ; contemporarj’ episodes and e\'ents 
would not as well need any separate mention ; and thus, in the 
earliest plays, the Sutradhara entered the stage just formally to ini- 
tiate the play. In the existing Sanskrit plays this feature can be 
observed very frequratly. Wherever the story and the characters 
are too wdl known the Sutradlsra merdy mentions them. In the 
A. Sak, of Kalidasa, for example, the story is a traditionally popular 
one. The Sutradhara merely mentions the title and the story js 
immediately known to the audience- Where, however, the story is 

1. Ct. the definiUon o£ nataka in N. S, XX 10 " prakhj^la-nayaka " 

" prakhyata-vastu-visaya " " well known hero " " well known plot-" 
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not so universally known he descnbes it for the audience. A good 
example is the Mfch. of l^diaka. Here the Sutradhara presents 
the audience with a synopsis. “There lived a Brahmin merchant 
named Carudatta in Ujjain. Iri his poverty, only his mistress 
Vasantasena was attached to his virtue A love-affair between the 
Brahmm and her, like the vernal splendour, is dramatized by king 
Sudraka who has depicted therein the ways of the world, the wicked- 
ness of life and men and Fate.”* 

The three plays of Bhavabhuti ate also an illustration in this 
respectfl In U. R. the story is well known and it is merely mentioned; 
and tile same holds true of the prastavana in Act VII to the play 
within the play. In MM. the whole story is narrated by Kaman- 
dakl which r61e the Sutradhara himself has taken The Sutradhara 
of Bhavabhiiti is always more skilful in first assuming a r61e con- 
temporary with the story. In certain cases where only parts of a 
well known story are dramatized the Sutradtera explains the context. 
Thus in M. V. C the actor-fnend says to the Sutradhara ; krta* 
prasadfih pHrisadah. kim tu apurvatvfit prabandhasya kathfi-pra- 
deSam samarambhe 4rotum icchanti." “ The audience is humoured, 
but as the play is unusually constructed, it wants to know at the 
very beginning the particular part of the story” (of Ramayaiija). 
Similarly in the V. S of Bha^ta NarSyama, dealing with the well- 
known epic story of the Kauravas and the Kpdavas, the SutradhSra 
gives an idea of what part of the epic story, has been dramatiz- 
ed. With this can be compared the statement in the U. R. “ atrabha- 
vatah . . . Maharaja-rSmasya ayam palttabhi^eka-samayah.” “ This 
is the coronation function of Roma’’ — whereby Bhavabhuti informs 
the audience that he has dramatized the Ramayajia story subsequent 
to Rama's coronation.^ 

The above illustrations are inenti<»ied only to point out the 
functions of the Sutradhara In this respect, the Sanskrit Sutradhira 
evolved like the Prologues of Euripides. The Greek tragedian found 
Prologues necessary since his story or treatment was usually out-of- 
the-way sort. In Sanskrit Dramas the Sutradhara appeared even 
where the story was well-known This difference is due to the fact 
that the Sutradhara was there even before the Sanskrit Drama while 
the Prologues of Euripides came in as a device long after the Greek 
Drama 


2. I 6-7. 
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(There is another function of the Sutradhara which must have 
been one of the earliest. After infonnmg the audience of the play etc. 
he immediately, but giving an intimation to the audience beforehand, 
assumes a rdle in the play. We have already given instances of this 
nature. In the early days the sketdres must have been such as 
were conveniently composed of a few characters ; the art of “ make- 
up” ie. the nepaihyo must have been unknown or unavailed of. 
So the Sutradhara, at one stroke of his word, assumed the role re- 
ouired and in the new capacity introduced the other characters as 
well. That the Sutradhara did introduce all the characters may be 
reasonably imagined on the analogy of the modem village Shows 
where on the first entry of any character, he asks the name, the pur- 
pose of the arrival and other ddails thereof. 

Performing as he did these various functions, the SutradhSra 
vras known as the Sthapaka. As Bharata tells us* the SutrarMra 
is himself the SthSpaka when he opens the play. 

prayujya vidhinaivam tu piirvaraftgam prayogatah 
eth^pakah pravi^et tatra sQtradt^ra-gunakrtih 
“After the initiatory stage worship should enter the sth£paka, 
whose garb and functions are the same as those of the SDtradhara.^j) 
As Vi^aifitha, the author of the S. D., explains later on, the 
Sthapaka was, for all practical purposes, known as the Sutradhara. 
The scene in which fhe Sutiadlara entered as SllSpaka was known 
as the sth5pana “ foundation, ground work, opening," or Prologue. 
(Thus we have sthapanas in all the plays ascribed to Bhisa. ^In most 
of them the SutradhSra (be is not styled as Stiapaka here) alone 
enters the stage to introduce the story and the situation and the 
characters to the audience^ 

Dramatic Art progressed things must have developed. We 
have already seen how muric and dance were gradually introduced 
into such representatiorw. With the addition of these features the 
functions of the Sutradhara had to be modified. He need no longer 
introduce the play in the dry, formal manner or in an equally abrupt 
way. (cf. the sthapanas in Bhasa’s plays where the Sutradhara is 
immediately made to listen to srsne words, from behind the stage 
which he goes on to explain with referejee to a context in the plot) 


3. NS. V 164. Cf. also SD. VI 26-27. 
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datiseuse and such we find h« in most of the plays. She was in 
no better advantage, except in her natutal charm and grace, thaft 
the KuSlavas who were also rallsldans. And yet the advent of 
natl marked the rarity, if not the total disappearance, of the 
KuSIavas in the dramatic world. Such is the conquest of charm 
and grace and delicacy in the world of Art ! It is always the 
shrewd, keen-eyed Eve that is attracted by the Forbidden Fruit 
and then tempts the clumsy Adam on to it Whether it was the 
Sutradhara, or the audience that was tempted first, the fact is clear 
that as time went on the SulradhSra and the nati are throwp more 
and more together. In some later plays like the Mrch., the, Rat., 
or the M. R. the natl is represented as the wife of the Sutradhar'a. 
She is not addressed as arye (oh ! noble lady) merely but as "my 
dear” and all that by the Sutradhara. Was she the wife of the 
Sutradhara or the wife of the Stheipaka ? In the first case, we have 
to imagine a hereditary proUssionol caste of nafis; in the second, 
merely a professional class. A close perusal of Sanskrit plays would 
tempt one to believe that there gradually arose a hereditary proles- 
■eional caste of actors. In the prologue to the Rat. the SutradhQra 
tells his wife (grhini) that his younger brother has dressed himself 
up in the T61e of Yaugandharayaicia (nanu ayam mama yavlyan 
bhrata grhita-yaugandharayaija-bhfimikah prapta eva). By the time 
of Harsa (607 a.p. — 640 a.d.) we can believe in the existence of 
such a, caste. Leaving aside the momentary inconveniences of some 
settled views in chronology we might take it as a fairly general 
rule that plays where the nati is represented as the wife of the 
Sutradhara are later in age. The M.R., for example, gives interest- 
ing details of the relations between these two characters. The Sutra- 
■dhara addresses his wife in these words. ? 

gwjavati upayanilaye sthiti-heto ^dhike trivargasya, 
madbhavana-niti'vidye feurySd arye drutam apaihi 

" DiligMit and tescxjTceful, you ate the guide of my life ; virtu- 
ous as you are, you are my helpmate to the Higher Truths ; you are 
my domestic deity, presiding over the art of management etc.” 

To resume the narration. The na^ thus became a permanent 
member of the Sulradtara band. With the aid of the KuiUavas and 
the nab', the SutradhSra could entertain the audience and at the 
same time inform them of the play, the plot, the characters and 
s t.— 4 
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BO on. His work now was not mere sthapana or introductiOT but 
inttoducdon with amusement or, to use the lechoical words of Sacs- 
knt dramatuitJ'. the sthapano was now called a prcslavcna. The 
prastarana was ongmally nothing else but the music, the singing 
m praise (the Skt root *jtu’ — means "to praise”) of the seasonal 
charm. It was the music essentially that made the difference bet- 
ween the sthapana and the prastavana. It is only in some later 
plays like the iL R or the V. S. that we read of a prasta\'ana with 
no music on the stage. Music and not necessarily the nad, is the 
disUnctiw feature of the prastavana, and hence e\*en the KuSlavas 
tura^ a sthapami into a prastavana. It would be unnecessary to 
stress the point too much since the Prologue was soon enough 
standardised. 

Lastly, one more feature must be pointed out which is persistent 
in and charactenstic of all Prologues. It is a commonplace that 
in any ballad-singing attention is first attracted and then retained 
by establishing personal relations with the audience. This tendency 
must has-e existed in the earlier plays, more so since those perform- 
ances were given in the open. No ruse would serve the purpose 
better than fiattering the audience to the skies. Ex-en in modem folk- 
songs this feature is not to be missed. Similarly the Suta and the 
other bards and ballad-smgets in the early daj-s praised their 
audience. The Sutiadhlra of Sanskrit plaj's does the same. He 
addresses his audience, as "noble sirs" (ar}’antt:ra) “learned” 
(vidrat). " appredatiN-e (guoa-grahin)” and so cm. This feature of 
taking the audience into the dromatist's confidence and of establish- 
ing a personal rdationship between the actors and the audience is 
to be found in early literature of otl«r countries as well We 
can compare the lone of Kalidasa’s Prologue to his A. &k. (where 
he saj-s that he would not deem his performance a success unless the 
learned audience is pleased (a paritoBad vidusSm na sadhn manj'e 
prajTJgaviJfianam) "^th. for example, the chorus in Aristophanes* 
Frogs : ■' 

Fear r»t for a want of sense; 

Or judgment in your audience. 

That defect has been renxn-ed 
They're prodipoasly impiwed. 

Thus their erwn ingenious natures 
Aided and impTosed bj* Jeaming, 
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Will provide you with spectators 
Shrewd, attentive and discerning.* 

We might as well mention, before ,we conclude, one difference in 
this respect between the Sanskrit and the early Greek plays. Per- 
sonal relationship is maintained in both ; but, while in Sanskrit 
plays the SutradhSra or the prastavana alone is utilised for this 
purpose, in Greek, besides the dioms, even the characters within the 
play address the audience, "nius. again in Frogs ; 

Bacchus : — ^Do you see the villains and the perjurers that he 
told us of ? * 

Xanthias : — ^Yes, plain enough, don't you? 

Bacchus : — ^.Ah, now I see them, indeed, quite plain and now too. 

(Tufmwg to the audience)^ 

Has it not been mentioned that the Greek drama was more democra- 
tic than the Sanskrit ? At the very start they part ways. 


6. Plays by Aristophanes (Doifs edition), pp. 60-61. 

7. Ibid. p. 16. 



CHAPTER IX 

PLOT-DEVELOPMENT IN SANSKRIT PLAYS 
(The Vi^kambhaka and the PTOvesakd) 

The play ^ras introduced first of all lo the audience. In that 
connection we saw that the Sutradlara was responsible mainly for 
the introduction to, and partly for the personal touch with, the 
audi&ce. It should not, however, be supposed that the responsibi- 
lity of the Sutradhara ended then and there. As the stage-manager 
he was responsible for the whole show. In this chapter we shall see 
if the Sutradlara had any other functions besides introducing the 
play and its general management 

Drama, as suggested in connection with its origin, was a repre- 
sentation of selections. Whenever a story is represented it should 
not be supposed, and it will never be found possible either, to repre- 
sent each and every incident m all its details The central theme 
might be a heroic deed or a noble truth ; some relevant points arc 
represented so that the central theme Is set in brighter relief Besides, 
from the early da>'8, drama had had the advantage of being a com- 
plete unit by itself Thus the story m any play proceeded along 
broader lines while the minor and relevant details were summarised 
in their proper places for the convenience of the audience This is 
what 13 meant by plot-development here. 

How, then, was a representational ^ory dev’eloped in the earlier 
days ’ In the vcr>’ beginning we can believe the SQta or the Sutra- 
dlura shouldering responsilMlity in tlus respect for any representa- 
tion If It were the dialogues from the epics the Suta would recite 
in company with his musicians ; passages that were not in dialogue 
form other the Suta reated alone or summansed We could say all 
this if there were any cvndence to warrant the existence of such a 
representational form in the earlier da>-s. There is. however, no 
definite evidence for such a hj-pothes-s If at all we are to judge b>' 
comparisons we must go hack to some other country or oviliration. 
In ranncction with "Religion and Drama” it was shown how dan- 
gerous It would be to judge by compnrrons. Nevertheless, we can- 
not pass ovTr a circumstance that obtains in some of the earlier 
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Greek plays. In establishing a perstHial relation with the audience 
it was seen how closely, lunctionally and favourably the Sutradhara 
compared with the Greek chorus. The chorus had not this only 
function. “ We can see that the chorus was also capable of fulfilling 
a very useful function. It served, to punctuate the stages of the 
action (as the drop curtain now serves to divide scene from scene, 
but with the disadvantage of arresting* it entirely). It gave a con- 
venient interval, during which important events might be supposed 

to happen off the stage and, above all, it gave the poet an 

opportunity of commenting and moralmng upon the progress of the 
events in the play proper." * Thus it was the chorus which k?pt the 
audience, once the play commenced, in touch with the continuity of 
the action. 

How was it done in the earlier Sanskrit dramatic representa- 
ticms ? Could we suppose that like the Greek chorus the Sanskrit 
Sutradhara too, played an important part in the plot development ? 

A glance at some of these Sanskrit plays would reveal that from 
a known period this kind of plot-development was carried out in a 
peculiar way. There was nothing like a chorus or any character or 
characters equivalent to it to keep the audience in touch with the 
events off the stage. On the other hand, some characters in the play 
itself were utilised for the purpose; further, the type of characters 
used -in this way seems to have been feed — since the traditional 
authorities on dramaturgy not only leosgnised that fact but turned 
it into a kind of a fehnicality to be strtttly observed by dramatists. 
Two varieties of 'such a technique are recognised — one known as 
Viskambhaka and the other as Pravefaka. Three authorities (N.S., 
D. R., and S. D.) define them in practicaily identical phras®. In 
the D. R. these two are defined as 

(i) Vrtta-vartisj^naCBnam kathariiSnam nidariakah 
samks^rthas tu viskarobho madhyapatra-prayojitah (1-59) 

“ A Vi^kambhaka is that wWch summarises, through characters 
of aa miettnediate status, past ajui future incidecits,” and 

(ii) tadvad-cs^ruidattoktya nica-iaira-prayoiitah 
prave§onka-dvayasyantah fegarthasyopasucakah (1. 60) 

“A praveSa(ka) is similar, <mly the characters are of a lower 
Ctatus, and the prave^ itself aj^icaTs in between two acts. The 


1. C. E. Robinson, The Genius of the Creek Drama, Intro, p. 16. 
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preted could also be conveyed to the audience through the vi$kam' 
bhaka. Thus in Vik. Act III, the vi§kambhaka plan's an important 
part in the development of the story, so much so that a complete idea 
of the course to be run by the story, is suggested only thereby. The 
two disciples of Bharata mana^ to ccwivey to the audience how 
UrvasI is to be re-united with Vikrama, how she loves the hero, and 
how long she would hve with the hero. With this information got 
already the audience is quite prepared to sympathise with Vikrama, 
first in Act IV, when UrvaSi is lost to him and then in Act V when 
Urvali leaves him. The major part of the main scene in' Act IV is, 
under these circumstances, more a lyrical passage than a Ainatic’s 
raving. This example shows us the viskambhaka in a slightly new 
light. In plays where the whole story is already known to the 
audience there is no practical necessity of letting the audience know 
the incidents left out or supposed to have taken place during the 
interval. Like that of Vikrama and UrvaST the story of Dusyanta 
2nd Sakuntala too was well known from the days of the Mahibhi- 
Tata. Theoretically there was thus no need of and no place for the 
viskambhaka. But vifkambhakas there are in A. £ak. The explana* 
tion is obvious, as an analysis would show. The viskambhaka would 
not be strictly necessary in such a story if it is to be represented 
precisely as in the original. But when the dramatist introduces 
changes, the audience must be informed if its sympathy and interest 
are to be retained. The changes of an able dramatist would, of 
course, be such as -would affect the msun incidents concerning the 
hero and the heroine Thus we come back to what has been just 
said about the viskambhaka. viz., it is concerned with incidents un- 
represented on the stage, or supposed to have happened during the 
interval and also incidents connected with the hero and the heroine 
■or the central theme. In the instance quoted above (Vik. Ill) it 
is not a new episode, that has been introduced ; bat a new meaning, 
a new place, and a new significance have been given to the one 
already known; and the playwright conveys it to the audience 
\Vnt«igh \Vie vifshanfeViste. Sinaiariy in 'Malav. tiie Vi^airibhaka is 
to be found in the very first act where the whole background, of the 
play, has been painted with lines suggestive of the future incidents. 
The story of king Agnimitra and his love-affairs might not have 
been so popular but the viskambhaka in the beginning promises some 
interesting developmenfs. 

Of a greater interest and a greater importance still are the two 
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vifkambhakas in A. Sak — one in Act III and the other m Act IV. 
The story of the play, as rnmtioned so often, was suffiaently popular. 
Kalidasa, however, does iiot seem to have written the play for the 
interest and estimate it had with the populace. His interest was not 
merely to represent dramatically the traditional story. In Act III 
there is a vi§kambhaka which is very short and thus very easy to 
analyse. In this vi^kamhhaka the whole of Act III has been bnl- 
liantly ^nd artistically introduced. Ihi^yanta’s love for Sakuntala 
h^ been sufficiently revealed so far. Now the first thing that the 
audience knows from the vi^ambhaka is that Sakuntala is not keep- 
ing well But the words used are enough to suggest to the audience 
of thtse days what this “un-wellness" is. (Btapa-langhanad bala- 
vad-9.svastha-4anr3. Sakuntala) . The whole of Act III — Sakuntala. 
UTiting a love letter, Dusyanta overhearing her when she reads it out 
to her friends etc. — is the pure mventicwt of the dramatist, A drama- 
tic situation is created to bring toother the hero and the heroine 
when both of them are mad and blind with love. What would happen 
when they meet each other ? What if this Jove’s intrigue would lead,, 
in this stage of madness, to something beyond the limits of reason 
or decency ? All may be fair in love but it would not be fair to talk 
of all that afterwards But KaliiBsa gives no chance for the au» 
dience to fed unnecessarily virtuous, not even out of neighbourly 
considerations In the viskambhaka itself the Sisya informs the 
audience, that, after all, the venerable Gautami would come to see 
Sakuntala. As a matter of fact Gautami does come in just to prevent 
Pueyanta from flouting stage etiquette. That the audience both 
demanded and understood such assurances could be reasonably be- 
lieved, since Klalidasa himself describes it in his prologue as " cul- 
tured” (abhi-rupa bhQyi§tl» parisad iyatn); at least Kilidasa wrote 
only for such an audience. 

Likewise the yi^kambhaka in Act IV prepares the audience, in a 
cleyer way, for the new incidents and the original interpretation of 
the dramatist To start with, Kalidisa has invented a situation and 
that situation has been described at length, viz., the part to be played 
by the ring ; secondly, that the whole episode should be interpreted 
as a tragedy in the highest sense is suggested throughout the vi?kam- 
bhaka. "The disturbing calmness of the undisturbed mom, the un- 
easiness of the friends, Dusyanta not sending any message, the lonely 
and forlorn figure of Sakuntala seated at the door of the hut, the 
uncouth outburst of a choleric sage who has reasons to pronounce 
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an unkind curse — all this >s suggestive of the atmosphere into which 
the play proceeds frcnn now on. Lastly, the curse of Durvasas must 
have been significant to the audience. That cursa is symbolic, the 
tragedy is destined. The audience will sympathise with the heroine, 
an innocent victim of the cruel and infaliible Destiny (me vacanam 
anyatha bhavitum narhati ; my words could never be taken back, 
says Durvasas). 

The viskambhaka with such a significance for the development 
of the central theme may be compared with the prave^kas in these 
three plays. There are four prave^kas in all. (A. Sak. VI, Malay. 
Ill and V, and VIk. 11)- In all these there is nothing thaif affects 
the progress of the n^in events ; no incidents are mentionccf that 
wcaild be important in Ihdr bearing on tho plot. In some places the 
pravesaka is there for no other purpose except introducing the follow- 
ing main scene. In others, the pravesaka h nothing but a kind of a 
stage-shift in favour and for the convenience of the audience ; or it 
merely emphasises certain points of the incidents already represented, 
(cf. Malay. III). 

It wcruld appear from the foregoing as if some presumption is 
being logically worked out The above examples have been discussed 
not because they bear out any presumption but that they reveal a 
genuine difference, from the early days, between the viskambhaka 
and the prave^kaj There might be, as there are, instances to the 
contrary, That in l^f would prove nothing as the mere discussion 
so far would prove nothing by itself. There are many possibilities ; 
hence many considerations will have to be looked into. It is possible 
that soon enough circumstances that warranted the existence of such 
a difference between the viskambhaka and the pravesaka as explained 
above no longer existed, or it is possible that the dramatist himself 
would be an artist superior enough to rise above the tradiUon or 
inferior enough, not to utilise that tradition properly. As a matter 
of fact, even after Kalidasa, some of the best Sanskrit plays do show 
this earlier difference between the viskambhaka — that serves the pur- 
pose of the stage convenience. The U. R. of Bhavabhuti is a good 
example In all there are four vtskambhakas in U.R , one each in 
Acts n, III, IV and VI. In all these four could be observed : 

(i) the situations newly introduced by the dramatist, 

(ii) the earlier situations themselves newly arranged or newly 

interpreted, and 
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(ill) incidents that could not be represented on the stage but 
were all the same essential for the development of the 
central theme. 

Thus m Act II the vi^kambhaka so^ves the purpose of not merely 
summarising the events durmg the 12 years’ interval since Act I, but 
summarising only those that are relevant to the dramatist’s purpose. 
Similarly m Act VI the vi^kambhaka describes an event which could 
not be represented on the stage, vir. the battle between Lava and 
Candraketu. In Act IV, the vi^kambhaka serves the purpose of 
letting the audience know the change of scene and tlie change of the 
atmospliere or the tone of the play. We are not any) more in the 
Da^idaka forest lamenting with Rama but have arrived at Valnuki’s 
hermitage where peace and happiness may be legitimately expected. 
In all these cases the arrangement of the incident is entirely the 
dramatist’s invention. The most emphatic instance, in this respect, 
13 Act III— the masterpiece of Bhavabhuti’s art as acknowledged by 
many a good critic Therein we have a situation so delicate and so 
celestial. To enjoy the grandeur, the nobility and the subtlety of the 
main scene, how successfully important is the vifkambhaka? We 
Icam from the vi^kambhaka that RSma is coming to the Paheavati 
—a spot in the Dandaka forest where he spent, for the last time, the 
happiest time of his life with his wife Sta. (Note that m Act I only 
these memories are referred to.) 'Those memories would now oppress 
him worse because of his already dejected mental condition as des- 
cribed in Act II. To make things still worse, 3lt3 herself has been 
sent there ; and what is artistically and effectively tragic, Sta is not 
visible to any one except her fnend TamasS. With this information 
the audience is in a mood to sympathise with the sorrow and to 
admire the nobility of both I^ma and Sta. On the whole in this 
play the original sigmficance of the vt^kambhaka, viz. (i) to narrate, 
and fill up the gaps in the important and relevant episodes, and 
(ii) to explain the equally important and relevant artistic innova- 
tions — this significance has been retamed. As the scenes in which 
the various Qiisodes are laid are too wdl known no characters are 
wasted — as in a praveSaka — in merely introducing the scene. It is 
jnore than a mere accident that there are no pravs&ias ia the V.R 

The other play of Bhavabhuti — the MM — has the same obser- 
vations for a critic. 'The play is tedinically known as a prakarana 
i e an incident from the common, human world dramatically repre- 
sented As in the Malay, of Kalidasa there is a viskambhaka in the 
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very first Act of MM. where not only the whole plot is summarised 
but all the characters, their positions and thdr mutual relations in 
the play arc briefly narrated. Then there are three more viskam- 
bhakas— one each m Acts V, VI and IX- In all these three it k 
the novelty of the situations to follow that is depicted. The author has 
introduced some new artistjc features as well as some other dramatic 
situations ; such original strokes are emphasised in the vdskambhakas. 
Thus Acts V and IX are eiiUrcly new features ; the second is purely 
a lyrical or musical one abounding in desaiptions of nature nhile 
the first stealthily introduces the crematorium in all its dreadful 
hideousness. It is only in Act VI that the vLskambhaka describes the 
incidents in U\c interval. But the two incidents mentioned are such 
that (as in Act VI of the U. R.) they could not be represented on 
the stage ; the death of Aghoraghajjta for a technical reason and the 
marriage procession for a ptacttcal difficulty. On the other hand the 
four prave&kas (Acts 11. Ill, VII and viin serve the purpose of 
merely introducing the following main scene (Act III), or of describ* 
ing the development of the sub-plot (Acts III and VII), or of first 
summarising the preceding events with reference to the relevant points 
therein (Act II). TTius the distina nature of the viskambhaka and 
the praveSaka has been strictly maintained— the \T?kambhaka con- 
nected artistically with the central theme and the pravefeka con- 
nected practically with stage-oonvenienoi. 

It is time now to turn back to the technical definitions of the 
vkkambhaka and the prave^aka as given by the traditional autho- 
rities. From the passages quoted abrnT. it will be seen that the 
vi'kambhaka and the praveiaka were distinguished even in those 
days. The grounds of distinction, however, appear to be superficial. 
Thus according to those definitions the difference between the t^vo 
is threefold : 

(i) difference due to the status of the draraclers as madhyana 

and mca, 

(ii) difference of the place in which each occurs as at the 

beginning of the first act or in between the subsequent 

acts, and 

(iii) difference where one suggests past and future events while 

the other narrates some unimportant e\-ents. (sesartha). 

None of these three reveals the whole truth. The first, as has 
been suggested above, was a mere acddait of the early circumstances 
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where the plays were concerned with heroes and heroines, of an 
extraordinarily high status ; the sectovd loses much of its significance 
when m between two acts vi$kanibhakas are found as free and 
frequent as pravesakas , while the last is doubtful for two 
reasons, (a) In some of the best plays are found yiskambhakas 
whose point is not at all so much to narrate incidents past and 
future (vrtta- and i-cirtisyamlina). In Act IX. for example, of 
Bhavabhuti's MM, is a &ddha i e. unmixed vi5kambhaka. No rele- 
vant incidents past or future are summarised here. The following 
main scene is introduced in the first three or four sentences and the 
rest of Ihe profuse vi$kambhaka is taken up by a descnption of na- 
ture. * (b) Secondly, the very interpretation of se^rtha, as given 
above, seems to be doubtful. Even as early as Viswarntha of S. D. 
a confusion in this respect is noticeable. Vi^wanatha who merdy 
repeats the earlier rules has interpreted the phrase “^e^rtha” in 
D. R. as ” se§am vi^kambhake yatha ; otherwise everything else as 
m the viskambhaka," which means that he recognises only the first 
two differences Even in N. S which should be the earliest of the 
three this same superfioal distinction is recognised. (Cf. XX. 32-39). 
The praveiSaka is a convenient summary of lengthy episodes (36) 
and the viskambhaka is similar (37). In the first the characters 
are of a lower status (33) while in the second they are of an inter- 
mediary status (37). 

It should not be supposed that these treatises have entirely mis- 
understood the viskambhaka and the pravesaka. ‘From one point the 
formulation of these rules was fortunate m that they prevented once 
for all bad writers from writing good plaj-s eir-en by acadent Their 
rules are based on observations Those observations might have been 
incomplete or superfiaal with the result that the deductions there- 
from are incomplete and superfiaal. The chief reason is love for 
mere fonns and lack of historical or saentific outlook. That the 
viskambhaka and the pravesaka originated with purposes different, 
as suggested by* us, seems more reasonable if an equally reasonable 
history of the early develt^jment could be traced. In the early stages 
the Sutradhara recited or summarised the story at the very beginning 
In SOTie of the best j^ys the viskambhafcs fulfils that function 
(cf. Milav. I and M. M. I) Thus it appears that at some stage the 
vtskambhaka replaces Sutradhara in one of the latter’s traditional 
functicais All he had to do now, at the commencement of the play, 
was to introduce the poet and the play. The introduction of the 
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play was simple ; he would menlion the name or Ihe central thefne 
of it. The introduction of the poet, howt^’cr, must ha\"C been a 
complicated affair. Mere nwrtion of the name would not carr>' 
Avcight or convictioa The poet had to be introduced not as an in- 
dividual but as an artist. In other words, the artistic methods and 
measures of the dramatist had to be introduced and explained, i! 
necessary. The Sutradhara ss the manager of the show, was more 
responsible. He could not leave the stage after the formal prastS- 
s*an3 ; we could imagine him waiting there to step out any and 
every time a new or clever artifice was cmp!o>'dd by the dramatist 
He would address the audience just before such a scene and’crplain 
the delicate situations that oxild not be understood merely by watch- 
ing the OTurse of events on the stage. NV.v and then he had to get 
up and summarise the incidents relevant to the story' but not repre- 
sented on the stage. Thus in the early days the SfltradhSra him- 
self must have been fulfilling the functions that later on are earned 
out by the s-iskambhakas. And this ei-olulion of the vhkambhaka 
from one of the early functions of the SutradhSra, might be respon- 
sible for the Sanskrit, and not the PrSkrt language, being r^larly 
found therein We could believe such an early situation not merely 
on the strength of inference but on actual obser.'ations in the modem 
folk rcprescntaUons~--rcpfC5cnt3tions of the popubce whidi are c\-er 
more honest, more enthusiastic and more cmvcnicntly situated to 
continue the tradition unbroken, unaffected and unmodified. It is 
probable that os the art of dramatic nm^sentation dei'doped with 
regularity, the Sutradhara was /distin^ished in fus two r6Ies. 
(ij when he appeared at the very beginning, and (ii) when he ap- 
peared during the interval. In the pbys and situations discus'^ 
sc far, the n«kanibhaka. more or less precisely, fulfils the scsond 
role with all its bearings. 

In giving these examples we have not the least Latention of con- 
vey'ing that plays in which the viskairbhafca fulfils the supposed 
second function of the Sutradlnra are earlier in age than tbo«c in 
which it docs not The only suggestion made is that such plays 
rei'cal a natural des-dopment of an earlier tendency. This dreum- 
stance might or might nc^ be concerned with the idative priority of 
these pbys. Sudraka’s Mpriih, for example, has ndther vhkam- 
bhakas nor pra\'elakas. Could it be reascviably said that the pby. 
therefore, h one of the earCest? This absence of interludes might 
be due to the fact that the mddents of the story are so well knit 
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together in one continuous whole. Could it be said, on the other 
hand, that this very latter feature shows that the play is one of the 
later, if not the latest? In Vi^khadatta’s MR. there are two 
pravesakas in Act V and Act VI. The first differs from the second, 
introducing as it does a new situation wherein the mudra or the 
signet plays the part of mvtrfving the Rak^asa into one of the worst 
complications In Act VI, the prave^ka simply summarises the 
events. In spite of this difference both are styled as pravelakas. Is 
It on a merely technical (superfiaal enough) ground viz. that the 
characters belong to a lower status and speak in Piakrt, that the 
interlude to Act V is called a prave&ika — while it shows features of 
a geribine viskambhaka ? Could we, because of this scrupulous ob- 
servance of technicality, assign the play to a fairly later age ? .... 
This, however, is not the time, nor is it the place, to attempt a 
definite answer to such questions. 

One thing will have to be noted m tliis connection. With the 
exception of thei plays of Bhavabhfiti all other post-Kalldisa plays 
show a confusion between the genuine viskambhaka and a pravelaka. 
The plays of Sri-Harja {601-640 a.d.) are an illustration to the point. 
In Rat and Nag. together, there are two viskambhakas (Rat. I, 
Nag. IV) In the first the story of the play is mtroduced with the 
appropriate background In Nag . Act IV, the viskambhaka has no 
point whatever. Nothing related to the past events is mentioned ; the 
only practical use is to let the audience know that the following main 
scene is laid on the sea-shore isamudra-vela), Tn other words, the 
vi§kambhaka here serves the purpose that stage-equipment or curtain 
would serve in the modem [^ays and the praveSaka would serve in 
the older plays In this function the viskambhaka and the prave&ka 
have been indiscriminately utilised by ISi5-Har§a. (He has, however, 
recognised an apparent distinction according to the status of and the 
language spoken by the characters.) Thus the three pravesakas in 
Rat. II, III and IV, and the pravesaka in I^g. I serve the same 
purpose of introducing the main scene to follow. Beyond that they 
have no other function in the play. Probably Sff-Harsa himself felt 
the pointlessness and monotony of sudi plays ; for in Nag. he has 
initiated a new method of introdudng the characters or the scene. 
As soon as the name of a character is mentioned in some connection 
in the dialogue, that character enters on to the stage. In Act I, for 
example, the heroine says that if she stands there talking to unknown 
men some hermit (tapasa) might detect her. No sooner is the word 
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“ tapasa ” mentioned than that character enters. SimilarJy. ,in Act II 
the heroine asks her friend if there is a remedy for her suffering. 
Her friend replies, "there is, if he (Le. the hero) were to come 
here ” and lo I the hero does come in before his name is mentioned. 
Agairt ,in the same Act the female friavd says that Mitravasu (the 
heroine’s brother) might be expected any moment, and who should 
step in but the very Mitravasu referred to i The audience would, 
in this way, know the characters as well as the context. This only 
shows that the earlier viskambhakas and prave^kas had lost their 
original significance, had been confused and had deteriorated, to a 
dull tJTje where the dialogue was so standardised as to be convention- 
ally monotonous. » 

A last instance might be given to show the unpopularity and 
consequent decay o( the vi^kamWiaka and the prave&ka. In Bhatta 
Narayaija’s V, S. there is one viskambhaka (Act II) and one prave* 
fiaka (Act III). Both fulfil the same superficial function of sum- 
marising the incidents during the interval and of introducing the 
main scene to follow. The dramatist, when he created new situations 
or introduced incidents not represented on the stage, had to resort to 
newer methods. In Act IV the death of Kama’s son is described 
though it is not so relevant to the central theme as to justify that 
lengthy description, In Act VI a new wtuation has been invented 
by the dramatist. But the way in which the Oiv&ka R&lc?asa is 
introduced and made to carry on the mischief is not only tedious in 
itself but is also responsible for the subsequent stupid and mean- 
ingless developments in that Act. 

The earliest Sutradhara who proudly and pompously introduced 
new situations was thus at last reduced, through the vi§kambhaka. 
to a superfluous character (or circumstance) that served as a 
machine talking in monotonous accents. 



CHAPTER X 


THE VIDOSAKA 

The discussion in the last chapter has earned us to a far later 
stage m the development of Sansknt Drama. In connection with the 
prastavana, the various elements and characters related thereto have 
been described so far. There is, however, one more character which 
whether it is earlier or later, appears m the prastavana of some 
SansKnt plays and which is mentioned in books on dramaturgj’,* 
along with and as part of the definiticm of a prastavana That 
character is the Vidusaka or the Brahmin court-fool. Is the Vidu- 
saka in any way connected with the origin of Sanskrit Drama? 
What light does that character throw on the development of Sanskrit 
Drama ? Such and similar questions will have to be answered before 
an accurate and a complete picture of the Sanskrit Dramatic litera- 
ture could be formed 

To start with, it would be better to meet the Vidisaka in the 
plays themselves rather than m other places as books on dran>at\irgy 
etc. The character of the Vidusaka seems to be one of the earliest 
He could be met with even m the earliest known group of Sanskrit 
plays, via , in that ascribed to Bhasa The S. V , the Avi , and the 
car — the three plays wherein the Vidusaka appears— can in another 
respiect, be distinguished from the remaining ten of that group (with 
the probable exception of the P. Y.) ; the subject matter of these three 
is concerned with the life story of the traditional and mortal heroes 
of royal races. It has been already suggested that, from the very 
beginning, plays in Sanskrit dealt with the life-story of either kings 
or gods. It should be now noted in addition that the Vidusaka is 
found only in the luxurious company of princes Wherever the hero 
is a mortal king, historical or traditional Xhistory and tradition were 
not distinguished in those days) the Vidusaka appears oti the stage. 
Is it a mere coincidence ? Or was that character connected in any way 
to the nature of the hero and of the plot ’ When, with the lapse of 
time, mythology too merged into tradition even mythological heroes 
like king Vikrama in the Vik. of Kalidasa were provided with a 


1. D R III. 7-8 ; S D. 31-32. 
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'Vidu^aka. That the Vidii§aka is a personal and an intimate friend 
cf the hero-king is obvious even to a casual reader of Sanskrit plays ; 
that the Vidusaka is a court-fool is also made evident by some of the 
’Sanskrit plays ; and that the Vidii?aka is a confirmed Brahmin fool 
v?ith physical as Vfell as mental perversions is a tradition accepted 
by all the later Sanskrit dramatiste. 

How did such a character appear at all on the Sanskrit stage? 
How was it that a Brahmin was represented in such a ludicrous fight, 
•especially during those early days when a Brahmin was highly res- 
pected through love and fear and habit ? , 

It has bem refened to above that, by authorities on dran^turgy, 
the Vidusaka is mentioned m connection with the prastavana. The 
'S. D. has these words : 

nati vidu^ako va’pi poiiparsv^ eva va 
sutradh3rei}a sahitah samlapam yatra kurvate 
amukham tat tu vijneyam namrS prastavanapi sa 

" The prastavai^ or the opening is that where tha nati or the 
actor-friend or the Vidasaka appears in a dialogue with the Sfitra* 
idhira.” 

The prastavana as well as the Sutradhara have been shown to 
be the earliest features in the develc 9 )ment of Sanskrit Drama. Can 
the Vidfisaka also, mentioned in that connection, be an equally ear- 
lier feature ? Or can it be said that the & D. being one of the latest 
treatises (the D. R. too belongs to the 9th or 10th century A.D.). has 
entirely misunderstood the significance and has been misled by the 
superficial features of the character of the Vidiisaka ? 

(i) It is true that the Vidifeaka is the closest friend of the h«-o 
(who, except in the Car. and the Mfdih.) is invariably a king. In 
Bhasa's S. V., a play belonging to the earliest group of known dramas, 
the Vidusaka is represented as having some of those traits which 
were later standardised. He refers to hunger and eatables. He is 
said to be a talkative person’ wWch opinion is quite justified through- 
out the play. But Vasar.taka, as he Is called here, U not such a par- 
verted fool as he is made to appear in some later plays. Nay ; on 
the contrary, he is not only a sinare.friend but a close observer of 
human nature and quite a resourceful helpmate. ThoB is, more- 
over, one function which is fulfilled by the Viduiaka, a function that 


2. Also c(. Rat. I., A. Sak. II„ Malav. HI., Mrcih. VI., etc. 
S.i..— 5 
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ojuld not be fulfilled by any other character, and hence which could be- 
said to be the purpose and the peculiarity of his. He is the only 
character, who helps to introduce the hero, who serves as a foil to 
the latter and who is the only medium between the hero and the- 
other characters on the one hand and between the hero and the 
audience on the other. One nught even go to the length of saying 
that in all such plays the hero is introduced in all his relevant per- 
sonality by the Vidusaka and the Vidusaka alone. He introduces 
not only the character but the scene and the situation as well. The- 
audience is amused and instmcted when the Vidu§aka describes, in 
honTfly and humorous phrases, the scene laid. In most of the Sans- 
krit plays, whether earher <«: later, the Vidusaka is utilised to give 
the description of the particular scene, surroundings and time. Thus 
in S. V. IV, Vasantaka descnbes the si^ts of the garden* The 
Vidu^dka always speaks in the Prakrt dialect, let us remember. 

(ii) The Vidusaka appears to be a man of wide experience and 
keen observation. He is made responsible for some of the best say- 
ings. It is a speciality with him to summarise, in pithy phrases, 
social e.TperIence and outlook. Strangely enough, in his early days 
he is one of those shrewd men who know what to say and when and 
where. Thus in the Mrchh. Ill he protests that he is not such a 
fool as not to know when and where to joke (yathS nSma aham 
mOrkhah tat kirn parihasasya api de4akSlam na janSmi). When a- 
right thing is done in a right way, the VidOsak? is not slow to appre- 
ciate it. In the S. V. he compliments the King on his proposed visit 
to Padmavati as that lady is suffering from headache. “ Behaviour 
begets behaviour ” is his word of wisdom. (SatkSro hi nania sat- 
kSreija pratistah piitim utpBdayati). Similarly, in his usual homely 
allusions could be seen his keen power of observation. That the- 
Vidusaka was keen and clever is borne out by some of the later classi- 
cal plays which retain this trait of his. Thus, however different the 
three Vidusakas in the three plays of ISlidasa might be, all of them 
are men of experience and observation and could give utterance to 
simple and sensible truisms.* The fact that the Vidusaka is a Brah- 
min partly explains and is partly explained by this feature. A Brah- 
min was then generally respected as the repository of knowledge and 
experience ; and a Brahmin was the only one qualified to teach and" 


3. Also cf. Rat. I, A. Sk. II, hGIav. Ill, Mfchli. VI, etc 

4. For a further analy^s of KalicK.sa's VidOsaka, see Chapter XIII. 
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criticise. In a Brahmin Vid3§aka tlKiefore aJiy statement would 
both be understandable and justifi^a Instances might be multiplied 
to show how the Vidusaka end ike Vidufaka along is made the mouth- 
piece of common-sense truths. The following would give an idea of 
Kalidasa's Vidugaka. 

(i) lotrena grhitasya kunibhilakas 5 'a asti va prativacanam — 

What could a thief caught red-handed say? (Vik. 11) 

(ii) pravm-nadi iva a-prasanin gata dew — ^The Queen is as 

disturbing (i.e. enraged) as a river in rainy season. 
(Vik. II) 

(iii) chinna-hasto matsye paliyite nirvinno dhivaro bWnati 

dharmo me bhavisyali iti — Tire dejected fisherman, when 
the fish escapes him, might say he has done a merito- 
rious deed, in not killbig it. (Vik. HI) 

Siam atta iasasayabc— Show no wercy. 

An offender roust be punished. (Vik. V) 

(v) kadipi eatpuru?^ ^ka*vaktavy3 na bhavanri, nanu 
pravlte pi niskampa girayab — Good (or great) men 

' never give way to sorrovA Mountains do not tremble 

even in storms. (A. SSk. VI) 

(\d) pandita-paritosa-pratyaya nanu mOdh^ J^tih — It is the 
fools that are always goaded by the? approbation of the 
learned. (Malav. II) 

(wi) na khalu mata-pitara'u bhartrviyogaduhkhitam duhitaram 
• drastum pBrayatah— No parents could ever stand the 

miserable plight of their daughter separated from her 
husband, (ibid). ‘ 

(viii) daridra Stura iva vaidycna upanlyamanam ausadham 
ichhari — ^You are like a poor pati^t who longs for a 
doctor's medidne. (Maiav/ II) 

(iii) 'The Vidusaka is not merely an experienced man but his 
ejyjerience is cast in a typically Hindu outlook. He is a confirmed 
fatalist It is probable that he is usually called a “Vaidheya” — 
wWch means not so much a fool as a firm believer in " Vidhi " or 
fates. The half-pathetic and the half-comic situations and sentiments 
ol his reveal “ a man that Fortune’s buffets and rewards hath taken ” 
with no thanks. How piteously he complains in the Mrchh. that every- 
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thmg goes wrong with htm ! tmama punar brahmaijasya sarram 
eva vipaiitam pani^amati). Neither m the S. V. nor in the A. 6ak. 
do we find the yidisaka on the sta^ to witness the happy reunion 
of the hero and the heroine. It is quite characteristic of him to be 
the unwilling victim of both pain and pleisure What wonder then 
if he were to faelie\'e that against the freaks of fate a human being 
is helpless ? “ WTio can chaDeiige Fate ? E\-er>-thing is so and so, 
1 e. as destined ” (anati-kramaTiiyo hi vidl^ idfsam idanim etat) are 
his words of consolation to the king in the S V. Similarly in the A. 
Sak. \'I, he consoles King Dusj'anta saying that Fate is ever powerful 
(bhavifavyath khalu balavati). This feding of hdplessness and this 
fatalistic outlook of the Vidusafca could be instructively compared 
with the unrealistic raving and bragging of the hero — as he is 
usually found to be doing in most plan's. 

(iv) The fore-going is suffideot to show that the VIdusaka is 
an expenaced Brahmin of a fatalistic and resourceful nature. How 
or whj’ IS it that the Mdisaka is alwaj-s supposed to be, and in later 
Sanskrit plan's is alwa>’s represented as. a fool ? Why was a tradi- 
tionally cultured Brahmin required to play a cultivated fool ? How 
did a Brahmin come to be a Vidtisaka and how did a 
Vidu$aka turn into a perverted foc^ ? These are the questions 
to be considered before a correct understanding of that 
character could be had. 

Why was a Brahmin, in the first place, intlodnced as the Vidu- 
^aka ? The answer to tfus question has been already suggested abore. 
The character of the hero was m'ariaWy too exalted from the point 
of view of social status and besides, the hero as he is rqiresented in 
almost all the Sanskrit plays is “ His Amorousness ” first and “ His 
Highness or Majesty” next. In all these plaj-s, moreo%er, it is the 
pri\*ate life and leanings of the hero that are to be r^resented. Would 
such a royal hero condescend to talk of hh love affairs to the ordi- 
nary characters introduced on the stage ’ Could the ministers and 
the menials and the maid-servants be deemed qualified to talk openly 
with or about the h«o in his k»ve affairs ? True, the heroine is the 
fittest person in tlus respect. But she is too shy and too noble to 
talk freely with or about the hero. Moreo\-er she is the end and not 
the means of the devdopment of the love-story. WTio but a Brahmin, 
then, could be more suitable to cany out this rtsponabibty ? By 
birth be belongs to the highest caste ; by his caste, be has distmctive 
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privileges and immunities. This ^&tse of immunity helps to brin^ 
out the characters and the situatioa in bolder relief. The Brahmin 
Vidu$aka would be a friend of a status sufficiently high for the idng 
and would-also Justify the confidence placed in him. Thus m tlie 
earliest plays, we would imagine the daracter of a Brahmin intro- 
duced. This character must have served die purpose of painting tho 
hero in contrast to as well aS in some life like aspects. This is the 
reason why the VidO^aka, m all Sanskrit plays, speaks in a Prakit 
dialect. He interprets the cultured and the cultivated sentiments of 
the hero to the populace. 

For the functions he had to perform, it was not necessarj* that 
the Vidusaka should be either learned or pedantic. Oftentimes, as 
in the Avi. II of Bhasa, he is called an avaidika (i e. a heterodox 
fellow); he quotes the epic Ranfiyaija as a natyaastra (a book on 
dramaturgy) and he compares himself to an uncultured prostitute 
(prakrta-gajjii^). The various names of his in the different plays 
are in themselves evidence to show that he made no claims to 
traditional or cultural learnings. Such names as Vasantaka, Ma> 
dhavya, Manavaka, Maitreya, etc. have no association with the promi- 
nent names in the history of Brahmanic culture and learning. In 
the plays, too, the responsibilities of the VidQsaka were not directed 
either at holy purposes and functions or at any communication with 
the higher worlds. What was needed of him was more of common 
sense, and paradoxical as it might seem, the VIdusaka had a fund of 
common-sense. Moreover, for the chief and lively purpose of helping 
his hero-friend in his love-affairs, the Vidu?aka had to be a man 
loring intrigue and scandal. As a Brahmin he had an inborn capacity 
for intrigue and scandal. As a member of the highest caste he 
could poke his nose into any affair and he could talk with an irres- 
ponsible laxity. It was this capacity for intrigue anef scandal that 
probably earned for him the name ** Vidu$aka ” meaning " a scandal- 
monger” (lit. one who spoils or^disfigures). Thus in Malav. I., the 
king speaks of his friend Vidusaka as a loiyantara-saciva, ie. a 
counsellor in a different sort of affairs. Similarly in the same play 
the younger queen refers to the Vidusaka as Kamatantra-saciva, i e. 
a counsellor in love-affairs (IV). 

We can now see as to how or why the Vidusaka deteriorated 
into a classical fool. The nature of the responsibilities h6 had to 
carry out' brought him into closer and closer contact with the female 
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world, high and low, in the play. From the plays of Bhasa to those 
of Sri Hai?a the Vidu^aka moves in the world of the harem and the 
maid-servants. It is in these circumstam^es and not when he is with 
the king that the Vidiigaka plays the fool. He had to be amusing 
if he had to achieve his purpose. Bang a clever man, he knows his 
jokes with the maids and the menials, as well as with the hero and 
the heroine It is the increadng association of the Vidiijaka with 
the menials of the harem that is responsible for conveniently turning 
him into a fool. Stupidity is the pnce paid by the Vidu§aka to gain 
access into the world of the heroine and her associates. One must 
be a d&erving hero or a harmless fool to seek the company and the 
confidence of the beauties of the harem. 

There is yet another feature that might explain why the Vidu§aka 
had to be a fool. It has long been the tendency of dramatists to 
represent their hero as a successful advoiturer against innumerable 
odds. To be a hero one has not only to meet but plunge into dan- 
gers ; nay, the greater the number of dangers the nobler hero one 
would be. Naturally all sorts of dangers and complications were 
placed in a hero's path. Some playwrights alter BhSsa utilised the 
Vldu^aka in creating such cmnplications. In adding to the compli- 
cations die Vidueaka was only carrying out his original responsibility 
of showing the hero in noblest colours. The complications created 
by him, an unforUinate pessimist and fatalist as he was, could be 
expected to be unfortunate, ill-placed and hence comic. It was only 
a question of time that a Vidusaka who creafed such unfortunate 
situations should be called a fool. Thus in the Vik. II he commits 
the folly of letting out the secret of King Vikrama’s love for 
Urva§i. In the Malay. IV he talks aloud in his deep and lets a 
■similar secret out. In Rat of course, he is made to commit 
series of systematic and stereotyped follies It is, however, only in 
some of the later plays like those of King Harsa that the Vidusaka 
is the traditional perfect fool Once he became that he ceased to be 
of any significance in a play. If the Vidusaka is to be a perfect 
fool from the very beginning how could he serve as a medium be- 
tween the hero and the audience, or between the hero and the heroine ? 
How could he be expected to raise laughter by his semi-cynical gene- 
ralisations and his fresh and ill-placed sallies ? How could he inter- 
pret the finer sentiments in pedlar language ? He could do none of 
these. Humiliated, worn out and superfluous he became a sort of a 
laughing stock for the audience with his nose crooked, his limbs 
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•dcfonned and his jokes stale. He lost his position and possibilities, 
his power and his fr^hness. Even before the play began we could 
"know what he was going to say. He had grown too old to say 
-■anything new. 


To complete the story of the Vidusaka, reference will have to 
be made to his successors. The original Vidu$aka died out. The 
■purpose, however, for which he was originally required in a play 
remained- This want was filled by some later dramatists of power 
.•and originality by aeating other characters. It is, however,, to the 
•credit of the Vidusaka that no single character could replace »hiin. 
Nowhere else could be found that combination of the smiles end the 
sorrows, of the fun and the freaks of life. In the MM. of Bhava- 
hhQti, the character of KamandaJd is akin to the earlier Vidusaka. 
Like him, she brings the different traits of the hero and the heroine 
to the notice of the audience, she introduces comic situations and she 
is a respectable lady of keen observation and wide experience. There 
•was, however, no time for experimenting any further. Sanskrit, as a 
language, had died out long before Bhavabhuti. Soon after Sanskrit 
ceased to be even a fashion. 


The Vidujaka could thus be said to have been introduced in 
■Sanskrit Drama from the early days. The very nature of the plot 
and of the hero required that he, the Vidu§aka, should be a Brahmin 
busybody, moving in aristocratic circles, where scandal and intrigue 
are’usually rife. With the gradual diange in life and manners he 
was first stereotyped and then taken to pieces where all the active 
elen^ts were reduced to dull technicalities. In the evolution of 
Sanskrit Drama itself the character of the Vidusaka had a place and 
a function. By the side of the hero, the Vidusaka is both the Siltra- 
dhara and the Natl. He introduces the story and amuses the audi* 
•cnce. Like the viskambhaka and the pravefiaka, he serves the pur- 
pose of informing the audiena of the incidents mainly conmxl/'/J 
with the hero and supposed to have happened during the inl/vval ‘ 
In this respect, he recalls to our mind the chorus of the Greek plays. 
The Vidusaka has stronger affinities to the chorus than has ({»/» 


5. Cl. A. ffik. Opening of Act II. 
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prastavana or the Sutfadhara. He is the, only character who offers- 
the dramatists a most convement, powerful, and happy chance to- 
moralize So did the Greek chorus Above all, it (the chorus) “ gave 
the poet an opportunity of ccunmentiag and moralizing upon the 
progress of the evaits m the play proper.” It should be added tliat 
the Vidusaka, alone in the dramatic world, could boast of ‘‘com- 
melting and moralizing on the progress of the events” not only 
“ in the play proper ” but in life itself on the whole. Not merely 
does he instruct us from a height but he does interest and amuse us- 
from our very midst 



CHAPTER XI 
EARLY PLAYS 
(Bhasa). 

In the foregoing chapters we have descfibed, with relevant 
details, some of the earliest features viz., the Siitradhara, the prastS- 
vana, the Vidu5aka etc. in the development of Sanskrit Drama. We 
shall now turn to the study of some of the earliest plays thepiselves. 
The task here is more difficult. Chronology is the one stumbling 
block in the course of the history of Sanskrit literature. It is un- 
fortunate indeed that a literature that can boast of great thinkers 
like the authors of the Upani5ads. of great story-tellers like the 
authors of the two epics and of inspired poets like Kalidasa— should 
leave in its trail no information at all as to the time and life of 
these accomplished writers. In spite of the honest and laborious 
research work of the Western as wdl as of the Eastern scholars we 
are still groping in the dark region of ** probabilities.” The mca- 
grcncss of the material data, too. has been responsible, to an extent^ 
for tile mischief of fanciful {magination or of prejudiced dogmatism. 

Not is this all. Though we know nothing, for example, of the 
personal history of Kalidilsa, we arc fortunate enough to know that 
be is the undisputed author of the great play— the Abhijfuna 
Sakuntalam ; though wc cannot say definitely when and where 
PiTini lived, wc knmv this mudi for certain that there is no one 
tlsc to challenge his authorship of the first systematic grammar of 
the world, Thc«e nriters arc fortunate indeed when compared to 
certain others who arc sometimes denied even the credit of authorship. 

One of such latter is tfic dramatist Dfusa. That there was a 
dramatist named UhTisa is undoubted. That he was a great drama- 
tist is equally undoubted on the evidence of KfilidSsa's Malav. 
mentioned already. From Biija (7th century a.p.) and Raja^ckhara 
(Ilth Century A. D.) wc knov/ that Bh.’tsn was a well recognised 
dramatist. But it was only quite recently that Malcimahopridhy3ya 
T. Ganapati Sasiri published, in the TVivendrum Sanskrit Series, some 
thirteen plays which he nseribed to Blcha. Tlicsc plays should give 
us an idea of the early Sanskrit stage provided they are the v;oiks of 
Bli'isa referrer] to by Kniidlsa and others. Unfortunately BhTisa's 
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authorship is not unchallenged. At present, there are three views on 

this question ; 

(1) the one that insists that all the plays are the works of Bhasa. 

(2) the second that insists as vigorously that none of the 

thirteen plays could be ascribed to Bhasa and 

(3) the third that inrists on not insisting either way, ie. which 

believes in a careful and con^romising study. 

The Editor of the T. & S. was an ardent advocate of the first 
view. In his introduction he has shonTi certain “ peculiar” features 
as common to all the thirteen plays and has based his conclusion on 
these The features referred to are as fellows ; — 

(a) All the plays open with the same stage direction — nandyante 

tatah pravi&ti sutradharah : “ after the benedictory verse 
enter the Satradhara.” 

(b) The prologue, in all the thirteen plays, is called SthapanS 

and not PrastSvana 

(c) Usually, in all the later classical Sanskrit plaj-s the drama- 

tist mentions in the prologue hts name, fame etc. (cf. 
the plays of Kalidasa, Bhavabhfiti, Vi^khadatta, 
Sudraka, BhaUa Narayana etc). But all these thirteen 
plays agree in the fact that there is, in the Prologues, no 
mention at all of the author etc. 

(d) The bharata-vSkya ends everywhere with the prayer " May 

the mighty King rule owr the whole earth” (iimm 
api maWm Iqtsnam rajasimhab praSistu nah). 

(e) A structural similarity obtains in some of the plays; eg. 

in the opening verse the names of the characters are 
interwoven, a figure of speech technically called the 
mudjalamkaTO. 

(f) There are deviations from the rules of Bharata and K.nini. 

It IS not within the scope of the present work to discuss the 

above points and their implications One thing is certain viz , the 
style of all these plays shows that th^ are essentially meant to be 
represented on the stage. The nmdi wrse (see point (a) above) 
belongs more to the actors than to the author. It is part of the 
stage-worship by the actors The cqiening verse of a play is the 
author’s and hence it cannot be said to be a ndndi. In the case of 
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^ opening verse, therefore, “the definition of a nandi does not 
-spply” says Viswanatha. “So we find (in a pJay like the Vik.), 
that some older manuscripts read the first verse after the stage direc- 
.tion ‘ nandyante ’ i.e. after the nandi !' » It is only an illustration to 
■^ow that the six features which the Ivlahamahopadhyaya finds pecu- 
liar are dther insignificant or not to be found in each and every play, 
nor are they usually to be found all in one and the same play. 

On the other hand, there are some obvious grounds to believe 
that the authorship of these plays belongs to more than one person. 
In the first place, the S. V., the P. Y., the P. R, and the Prat are 
the only plays that show aD the six “peculiar” features di!saibed 
above. Secondly, these four plays can be distinguished from tfie re- 
maining nine on the ground of the preponderating number of sloka 
verses in the former.* Thirdly, may be mentioned the fact viz., that 
•characterisation in these two groups is of such a different nature as 
to warrant different authorship. The Prat and the Abhi., for 
example, are both based on the RSmayana story, and yet there is a 
significant difference in the two plays with reference to Rama’s 
character. In the Prat, Rama is great because he is an ideal son, an 
ideal brother and an ideal husband. All his actions and thoughts 
are such as are within the ^here of nK>Ttal activity. In the Abhi., 
on the other hand, Rama is Cod incarnate. In a number; of places 
he is mentioned as such. In Act I Sugiiva addresses Rama as “ deva, 
—God 1 ” (1-8); Rama is Sridhara ; he is the Lord Madhusudana 
"himself, irrespective* of anachronism (prabhur %’a madhusudanah 
1-32); he is the Lord of the Universe (bhuvanaikanatha III-2I), 
Lord of men (nrdeva, 111-27), Lord- (deva. IV, 13-14) Purusottama 
(VI, 27-28) and finally he is completely identified with Visnn 
fvisnur bhavan, VI 30-31), Likewise a contrast could be observed 
between the P.R. on the one hand and the M.V.. the D.V., the D.G.. 
the KB., and UB. on the other. (All these six are based 
on the MalubMrata episode). Krsna is a divinity por excellence 
in the last five plays. In the P. V. he is identified with Vrsnu and 


1, evam adlsu nandJ-Iaksanayogat. ata eva praktana-pustaJeesu 
"i^ndyante sutradhSrab ” ityanantaram eva " vedantesu ” ityadi 63ola- 
lAhanam drSyate. (6. D. p. 28). 

2. For a further analysis of these plays see the present writei’s con- 
tributions to the Indian Antiquary, VoL UC, 1931 PT». 41-45 and the Bulletin 
-of the Sanskrit Literary Association, fematak Allege, Dharwar for the 
year 1930-31, 
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the four divine weapons, persaiified, are introduced on the stage. In 
the D'G , Kisna is Lord Narayaf’^ In the U.B., Duryodhana of alt 
— he who had thousand end one grievances against KRija — declares, 
in his dying breath that in being IdUed by Kr^na he was killed by 
“Han, the beloved (Lord) of the World” (jagatah priyqTa hanoa 
35). The Bal. is full of miracles from the very beginning. Lastly 
may be mentioned an important technical difference betv;een the two 
groups. ' The Prologue is caDed Sthapana in the four plays of the 
first group. Of the second group the K, B. has the words ‘iti pras- 
tavana’ ii^tead of ‘iti sthapara’; the D. G., in the opKiit^ verse, 
uses thd word “ prastevana ” m connection with a na*aka and the 
SutraShara. “ May the Lord who is the sutradhara that introduces 
and develops the eternal drama of the three worlds protect us.”* 
From such references would it be too much to infer that the two 
groups are not only not the works of and the same author but 
that they belong to two entirely different times, the first group being 
earlier and the second (wherein are to be found elements !±e the 
prastavana, the deification etc.) later? It was shown above how the 
Sfitradhara was the earliest and the prasSvana a later technical 
element in the development of Sanskrit Drama. In that case, we 
can reasonably believe that the four plays of the first group belong 
to a period much earlier than that of the remaining nine. Though, 
among the thirteen plays, we find some earlier and some later, we 
can reasonably believe that all the thirteen belong to the earliest 
period in the history of Sanskrit Drama. (Those attributed to 
ASwaghosa might be earlier still, but as they are not available except 
in fragments, they do not mudi affect the present statement) It is 
for this reason that we find amreig the thirteen plays certain devia- 
tions from the rules of both I^nini and Bharata. The N. S is an 
elaborate treatise, which presumes a sufficiently developed stage. It 
would be unreasonable, therefore, to expect the earliest plays to 
accord with the rules of later treatises ! 

There is another circumstance which speaks of the antiquity of 
the plays under consideration ; it h the style and the treatment. In 
none of these plan’s do we find a highly artistic developmert It is, 
as in the case of the epics, the story of narration that is more inte- 
resting than the art of narration. Nay. the fact that most of the 


3. lolca-tra)-a-virata-nata)ca-vastu-tantTa- 

pras^\’ana pratisamapana-sutradhSrah. 
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plays treat of Utc epic episodes woatd tempt one to believe that ihc^ 
plays drew inspiration directly from the ipics. Tlie popularity of tlie 
•employment of the epic metre strengthens still more such a belief. 
We have seen already how Sanskrit Drama ou-cs its origin to the 
epic recitation. In the face of such circumstances woiJd it not be 
reasonable to hold that these plays, based so essentially as they are 
on the epic style and subiect-mafter, represent, almost certainly, the 
-earliest stage of Sanskrit Drama ? Even those deviations from the 
rules of Papini, could then be reasonably understandable— since the 
plays must have been written in the popular style of the epics. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that in the K. B. one MS. 
reads kavacankam samap(cm (thus ends the Armour Act) instead 
of kanja-bharam avasitam (thus ends the play kanja-bhara). 
Similarly, three out of the five MSS. of the Abhi. read Sri rama- 
yanam icmaptam (thus ends the holy Ramayapa) instead of abhi* 
fckanatakam samSptam (thus ends the play Abhi$eka). AH these 
facts justify one to conclude that there must have been an attempt 
to dramatize the epic episodes. Similar attempts might have been 
made with the RamSyana, though wc have only the I^t. and the 
Abhi. (which, be it noted, cover between themselves the whole 3?2ma 
story.)* Such a tendency Is easily understandable. From the s*ery 
beginning the epics had attained an rmparallelcd popularity. Even 
In modem India the redtatron of the two epics is carried on with 
sanctimonious regularity. If we bear in mind that the form of nar- 
ration in the epics, specially in the Mbh., is predominantly that of 
dialogues, we should not be surprised at the attempts to draii2?ize 
the.episodes therein. The task was not only tempting and inspiring 
but an easy one. The earliest dramas are thus merely the first at- 
tempts of the Suta to pt^larise the epics by representing their 
themes on the stage. It is somewhat interesting to note that a legend 
speaks of Blusa as a dhavaka ie, a man of lower sodal status. 
Bhasa might not have been an actual suta of the epic traditions but 
he might have been of a suflidently low origin, and further, suffi- 
ciently qualified to continue the suta-tradition of popularising the 
epics. Unless we take these plays as the earliest attempts in this 
direction, we cannot satisfactorily eicplain defects in technique hke 

4. The story of R^a is to be found even in the Mababharuta (HI) . 
As a matter of fact the Abhi. ending ^rith the coronation of Rama, covers 
the entire story as narrated in the Mbh. The abandonment of SIta etc. arc 
not to be found in the Rama story of the Mbh. 

1 
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disregard of time or place side by ade with poetry of a high quality. 
Drama as such was sUll in its infancy. We find herein more of the 
epic style of narration than that of artistic arrangement, plays 
like the M. V., the D. G., the U. B , the Bal etc. there are flghts on 
the stage which are half-artistic. In the Bal. (Ill) we have a refer- 
ence to dance (halll^aka) and mu^c (atodya). In the same play 
(V) there is boxing of CSijura and Mustika. In the U. B. (9) we 
read : 


carim gatim pracarati praharatyabhiksijam 
, samSiksite narapatir bala\^stu bhtmah 
'■ The King (i.e. Duryodhana) is graceful in his steps and quick- 
er on the weapon ; he is a trained fighter ; but Bhima has more of 
physical strength.” 

The words can (a danco-step) and samsikfUa (trained) show 
that dancing, as an art, had found a iJace in dramatic representation. 
Bhaiata is not so unreasonable when be says that Mve first perfor- 
mance was a samavakara representing the fight of the Gods with the 
demons. The brilliant device of introducing dance on the stage as in 


Kalidasa’s Mil has here its crude 


beginnings^ 




CHAPTER XII 
MAIN TENDENCIES 
(A) Soctitl Condidons. 

In the last chapter an attempt was made to show that the 
thirteen plays ascribed to Bfusa belonged to the earliest period in 
the history of Sanskrit dramatic literature. ^Yhether all thirteen are, 
or ate not, written by Bhasa, is immaterial for the present’ purpose 
viz., to find out the relation of these plays to contemporary’ social 
life. Since no one date is, unreeisally or with certainty, accepted, it 
is better to view the question from another point of view i.e. to 
find out the social conditions as reflected in the thirteen plays. 

Could we presume, in the first place, that a dramatist does 
necessarily represent contemporary social life and manners? Does 
he represent the world as it is or as he finds it or as he would like to 
find it ? Though it is difficalt to answer these questions, it might be 
asserted, in the present context, that a good dramabst could not 
avoid depicting the tendencies, if not the tangibilities, of his times. 
It is more in the details and development than in the plot or pre- 
sentation proper that one could rrasonably detect the social and 
cultural background of the dramatist. 

From such a 'point o! view, the society rg)Tesented in these 
thirteen plays seems to be comparatively a primitive one. The con- 
CQJtion of society as such, as we have it now, is still not to be found. 
It is the family, the group of blood-relationship that is recognised in 
a sort of social aspect. Family, forming the one group of coH3pera- 
tion, is idealised. The sanctity and the claims and the traditions of 
the family come above all. Each and every member of the family 
owes allegiance to the family. It is his bounden duty to respect and 
preserve the family traditions. The thirteen plays under, discussion 
ate scrupulous and. unanArw3M.% ia. tide respedu la the P. R.> for 
example, a family is said to be ruined even if an individual member 
misbehaves. “A man with no character bums away lus family" 
'(1-12): "Members of a fanuly will have to run avray if one of 
them loses character" (1-12), In the Prat., when Rama, the legi- 
timate hrir to the throne, is duly crowned his brother Satrughna says 
“ By this coronation of my ddcr brother, the stain on our family is 
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wiped out” (VII-13) Similarly, in the Abhi. Vali, the monkey- 
chief, entreats from his death-bed that his brother Sugriva should 
continue the good traditions of hb family. 

vimucj’a ro|am pangihya dharmam 
kula-pravalam pangrhyatam nah ' 

“Give up your anger and take up, according to Dharma, <xir 
family traditions." 

In the same play, Sta prays that her husband be victorious if 
she has never violated the high family traditions * 

yTith this attitude towards the family it is no surprise if Wood- 
relationship is held in high sanctity. Members of a family are 
always believed to be identical not only in conduct and character 
but even in the details of their physical features. Instances, even at 
random, might be multiplied. Remarks like aho svaTa-sadjiyam-^ 
aho Tiipa-sadriyam— Oh ! what a resemblance of voice ' of form and 
figure ' etc. are strewn over Oftentimes they seem quite far-fetched 
and ridiculous. Thus m the Prat. (IV) Siti goes forward to meet 
Bharata ; but the resemblance between the brothers R2ma and Bha- 
rata is so close that she mistakes the latter for her husband ! In the 
M V , the voice of Ghatotkaca misleads Bhima who takes him for 
one of Arjuna’s sons (since the children of two brothers would belong 
to the same generation) while Ghatotkaca is the son of Bhima him- 
self. Blood 13 so important that it could detemune, on its own 
strength, even the character of an individual For this reason the 
queen in the Avi. is surprised that a heroic youth, who rescues her 
daughter, should be an antyaja — a low caste fellow.' 

Family was thus the recognised social unit. Thb fact is signi- 
ficant in another respect It helped to determine the place of a 
woman in a soaety. A woman from her very birth, was a problem. 

*' A father of a daughter to be married has enough to worry about " 
saj-s the kmg in the Avi. (1). A woman, too. could destro>' a 
family tiy her misconduct A woman’s faults cost the good name 
of a family. “ By the fault of a woman a good man, in a bad family. 


1 Abfu. 1-26. 

2. Hwarob. atmanab kula-sadi&na cantroja jadi aham anusarami 
eoa-putmm, ao’aputrasj-a v^isyo bhavatu (Abhi. V). 

3. akulinab kathans cvasi sanukrofio bhavtt How could a Jow-bom 
raan be so * 3 Ttipathelic ’ AvL I. 
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is destroyed" (mvi5te dusicule ^dhuJ> strido^eKfiva dahyate, (P.R. 
1-14). A woman’s capacity to destroy was greater than that of a 
man. In her life-time a woman would be a member of two families 
' — that of her parents in the beginning and that of her husband later. 
The King in the Avi. says as nnich : kuladvayam hanti madena nari, 
A woman, by her bad beiiaviouT, destroys two families ” (1-3). As 
for the girl herself, the time before mairiage was happier than that 
afterwards. For this reason, the femsde-friend in the S. V. tells 
Padmavati to enjoy before she is pven away in marriage, (nirvar- 
tyatam tavad ayam kani’abhavaramaniyah kalah. I-)- Once married, 
■the girl became merely the prc^serty of her husband. In tlW,Prat 
Laksmana docs not attempt to dissuade Sita from following her 
husband to the forest Why should he ? "A wife is her husband's 
property” (bhartr-natia hi naryah. Prat I-25>. In addition to this 
general privilege of being treated as a chattel, a woman of aristo- 
cratic traditions enjoyed the right to live a sequestered or purdah 
(avaguwhana, Prat I) life. 

The married woman, howe\'er, was compensated in some ways 
■for this loss of human rights. Within the four walls of a family she 
wielded authority and commanded high regject as a mother. Even 
Ghatotkaca, a being of Raksasa traditions, speaks highly of a mother’s 
position. 

TT&ta hi manusyanam daivatanam ca daivatam 

" A mother is a'deity indeed to men as well as to gods ’’ (M.V. 

37). 

The chief characters in all these plays are more usually address- 
•ed under a maternal appellation. Thus Rama. Lak^maii^a and Bha- 
Tata are addressed as kauialyamatah (one whose mother is KausalyS.) , 
jsimilra-maiaf}, and kaikey't-malah respectively ; Duryodhana is 
gandhm-maia)}, Kamsa and Vasudcva address each other (BaJ.) as 
sauTasen^-mdlalf and yddavl-m&ak respectively. Where a married 
woman enjoyed such honourable positKHi there was no place for some 
early and less refined practices like the niyoga — the " levirate ’’ sys- 
■tem. Rama, in the Abtu., accuses traii of unlawfully living with his 
own younger brother’s vrife "Never should an elder brother live 
with his younger brother’s wife” (na tveva hi kadScit jye^hasya 
yavlyaso darabhimar&nam — I). 

The only other social unit, than the family and closely 
Tcnit on the same ties as btood-ielatlonship and heredity was the 
s. t,— 6 • 
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caste. The Brahmins and the K$atnyas are referred to as the higlier 
and the more important classes. The Brahmin, howe\’er, has an 
undecided supenority over all others. In the P.R., the umversally 
respected Bhi?ma himself says that Drogja is superior since “ you 
(le. Drcnja) are a Brahmin and I a Ksatriya.” (dvijo bhavan ksat- 
riya-vamsaja vayam P.R. 1-27). Even ICanja m the KB. says that 
he would never go against a Brahmin (brahmaija-vacanam iti na 
maya atikranta-purvam). Circumstances too are such as to justify 
a Brahmin's superiority. Sacrifices must have been still in vogue as 
it wouljl appear from the enthusiasm and the elaborateness in which 
they .are described at the opemng of the P. R. People believed in 
the efficacy of the Vedic rites.* In every way the customs, conven- 
tions and superstitions m vc^e speak of a well-established priest- 
craft Oftentimes the very plot of a play is Wghly illustrative in 
this respect The story in the S V. and in the P.Y. is possible only 
because the minister Yaugandharayaua beliwes in the fortune telling 
of a Siddha. Similarly, Kaikeyi in the Prat takes upon herself the 
unpleasant task of sending R&ma and others into esilc in order that 
a sage's curse may not be falsified. Her own words (VI) are definite ; 
apariharanlyo maharsUapSh putra-viprarasam vinfi na bhavati. " The 
curse of a sage could not be averted, nor was it possible (to mini- 
mise its dangerous results) eacept by sending the son into ctile.” 
In such a society of customs and conventions and ritualism a Brah- 
min was expected to be weH-versed m so many lores. Thus, Havana, 
disguised as a Brahmin in the Prat mentions the various lores he 
know’s. Manu’s Code of Law, Maheiwara Yoga, the Politics 
of Brhaspati, the Nyaya of Medhatithi. and the PrScetasa rules in 
ritualism (£ifiddha-ka1pa). Teaching centres, too, must have exist- 
ed In the SV. I, the Sisya mentions Lav^aka iri the Votsa country 
as a centre of education. 

The life of the Ksatriyas, on the other hand, seems to have been 
a hard one. From the SV. and the Avi. one could easily see that 
the country was divided into a number of petty principalities. A 
Ksatriya was brought up in a marrial atmosphere. To fight was his 
one creed in life. It was cither to die or kill on the battlefield but 
never to be defeated. Thus the oW king Virata in the P.R. says that 

Cl hulam ca dattam ca tatlaiva listhali " Whate\'er Is offered in 
a ascrifxe or is given in charity lasts etenully, ie. brinrs eternal bliss** 
(K. n 221, 
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he would acquire fame if he dies or in case he releases the cows from 
the enemies he would acquire merit. (nirUianam api ya^s syat mc^- 
§ayitva to dharmah — P-R- If. 5). Similarly, the boy Abhimanyu 
says that a hero must either die or oorv^uer on the battlefield (ava- 
^yam yudhi vlraijam vadho va vijayo 'tha vSr— P.R. Ill, 5), 

Political life under such circumstances cannot but be very un- 
settled, A I^triya prospered according to his power. So, as in the 
S.V. and the 'Avi., we always find a king quarrelling with his neigh- 
bour. A Ksatriya’s career was in his weapons. (fcai:adhlna k|atriya- 
nam pravrddhih— P.R. I, 2i), Any adv«iturer could carve <jut a 
kingdom for himself. No wonder that Duryodhana ridicules the 
Kjjdavas when the latter negotiate for a share in the kingdom. 

rajyam nama nrpStmajaih sahfdayair jitva ripum bhujyate 
tal loke na tu yScyate na tu punar dinaya va' dTyate 

(D.V, 24). 

" Princes should conquer their enemies and then rule and enjoy 
a kingdom. Nobody ever begs for a kingdom nor does any one 
give it in charity." 

Even after conquering, it was not so easy to maintain it. Each 
and every prince was waiting to grab it at the earliest opportunity. 
So, in the Prat , Rama advises his brotlwr Bharata not to neglect the 
Idngdom for a tnocnent (taiyam nSma muhurtam api na upeksaiji- 
yam. Prat. IV), Con^iracies might be hatched within the very walls 
of the palace. So even Sita.is slightly cynical when she hints that 
intrigues region in palaces (bahu-yrttantanirajakulSnirama. Prat 1); 
justice, popularity, leniency etc are more in the diplomacy than 
in the doctrines of the day, U is difficult to see the motive of the old 
king Virata when he feels adraroed to levy taxes without offering 
protection in return, (nirlajjo mama ca karah karSni bhufikte, P.R. 
n, 3), ‘The virtuous protection is so ill-placed. The fre^om of 
style and Uie frequency of situations .in which fights are usually des- 
cribed in these plays, the way in which VSU is killed on the stage 
(Abhi. I) or that in which I&ihsa dashes, presumably on the stage, 
a baby against a rock (Bal, I) — ^all this shows the roughness of the 
path that led to the throne. ' - . ^ ' 

* The unsettled political conditions are further reflected in the 
bias against town-life. The plays rarely let go’ a chance of showing 
disgust tcrwards’the turbidity and the turbulence of town-hfe. When 
people are being pushed away even in the forest with the roughness' 
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of policemen Yaugandharayaoa exclaims — upavanam grairukarotl 
“ Authority ” (i.e. the use of it) is turning the forest pre- 
cincts into a town ” <S.V. I. 3). Similariy, the sight of dust and dm 
IS immediately associated with a town, (vanam idam nagarikaroti 
— this forest is changing into a city. Part. VfI-4.) 

In such a society it is a satisfaction to find that art has advo- 
cacy and appreciation. ^Dancing is very frequently mentioned and 
introduced in the Bal. Even when a fight is going on the spectators 
do not fail to notice the graceful steps of the fighters. Thus in the 
Abhi^, Vl, 14 the \^dyadhara notice the fighters stepping a can 
(caribhir etan parivartamanan). Music, too, held a high place. 
Queen Vasavadatta in the S.V. is said to play on the v\nd. In the 
Avi., too, the hero is a connoisseur of music (Act II). In the pro- 
lo^e to the Prat the nati is called on the stage for no other purpose 
than singing.^ Painting was another art which had worked up its 
place to the royal courts. Thus in the D.V Duryodhana, is looking 
at the picture wherein the episode of Draupad! being dragged by hair 
is sketched. The words m which he describes the picture are suffi- 
ciently technical to show that painting was appreciated and cultivat- 
ed as an art : aho asya vanfia<lhyata aho asya bhfivSpannatfi, aho 
yuktalekhati “ What a proper placing m the colour. How fittingly 
does it convey the flings ! Oh, how proportionate are the lines and 
the perspective ] " ( I.astly, drama and staging are mentioned in con- 
nection with e.xtraordinaTy or festive occasion^ I'Thus at the time 
of Rama's coronation, in PraL I, the mails are making arrange- 
ments in the music hall (sangSta Sia). The actors (called n^^kl- 
ya-s) have been asked to represent a play. What is still more inte- 
resting, the actors have been instructed to sdect such a play as would 
suit the occasion (k^asamvadina rafakena). Would it be too much 
to believe that play-acting had reached a stage where it could meet 
the demands not only of the audience but of the occasion?^ 

• * • 

(B) 'Ttnimnt% of the Early Drama. 

The history of sodal life sketched so far should, if it were known 
to us in some first-hand authoritative form, have been the back- 
ground of our study. As it is, the intriguing situation arises of first 
reconstructing such a history from such a literary material and then 
studying those very literary modds in the light of the history thus 
reconstructed. As Carlyle says, “ In any measure to understand 
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the poetry, to estimate its worth and historical meaning, we ask, 
as a quite fundamental inquiry i what that situation was ? Thus 
the History of a Nation’s Poetry is the essence of its History, politi- 
cal, economic, sdentific, reljpoos." » Thus, with no desire to offer 
any further justification, it would be noted as the only method of an 
honest study. 

In what relation do the thirteen plays, under question, stand 
to the society dqiicted above ? How far do they represent the con- 
temporary social tendeivdea? What place do they occupy in the 
history and development of drama as an art? 'These are some of 
the questions to be answered here; That the drama was reJogmsed 
as a cultured entertainment for the rich and the poor alike is efident 
from Prat 1 referred to above. ^Singing and dancing had already 
been incorporatwl in the acted play.j There is only one thing wWch 
strikes even a casual reader of these plays. All the plays are prond- 
nent in betraying their Inspiration mainly from tradition. The story 
of King Vatsa (the S.V. and the P.Y.) on one hand and those from 
the epics, on the other, go to prove that the avowed object of the 
dramatist is to sing the glories of the highest god and of the highest 
man of Vedic traditions. The cult of sacrifice Is upheld and applaud- 
ed (P. R. I). The gods of the heroic age— Rfima and Krsha— are 
the subjects of devotion and description in the Prat., the Abhi. and 
the Bai. The very godliness of the gods is that handed down by 
the epics. Of the two, Krsna is a greater favourite since he is identi- 
fied, more frequently than Kama, with the hipest God. It is 
KfSna again to whom the divine miracles are attributed (Bal.). 

That the epics influenced these early plays to an essential extent 
is obvious not only from the stories but from the style in which they 
are depicted. ‘ Narration and description, as in the epics, still form 
the foremc»t feature Features that distinguish drama from literary 
are in general not prominent yet Construction and characteri- 
sation are still in a nascent stage. (Some scenes here and there have 
in them the making of dramatic art : eg. (1) in the S.V. the King 
dreams about his finit queen whom he believes to be dead but who 
as the audience knows, is still alive though disguised and is actually 
present on the stage ; (2) tiie way in which Bharata, in the Prat 
comes to know of his father’s death from the latter’s carved figure 
in the House of the Dead ; or 13) the scene where Abhimanyu the 


5. Miscellanies, lii, pp, 29M. 
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son of Arjuna. is broaght face to face; in the PJl., with his father 
and uncles who are living incognito just then.'^ Such scenes, however, 
are not only rare, but are often introduced in crude abruptness and 
developed with no deUcacj’. Thud in the PiaL thou^ the scene is 
dramatic, its very possibility is out of questiwi. The time required 
to fetch Pnnce Bharata from the house of his maternal unde is 
ndiculoudy short ; but, in that short while, not only is King Daia- 
ratha dead but his figure carved and placed m the House of the 
Dead (to top that, Bharata is aware of such a place for the first 
time 1) It seems as if the roughness of the soda] life is reflected in 
the cnylity of the plan’s. They are typical of the age in which they 
are wntten. They are virile, thej* are forceful, they move with 
speed and determination, bat they lack that harmony and delicacy 
which alone could sustain the vinlity by making it attractive. 

The social conditions seem, to some extent, to have checked the 
development of the art in one respect The authors of all these 
plays are not only dramatists but teachers in morality. The lessons 
taught are, of course, elementary. It Is that universal ye( primitive 
sentiment which another great dramatist of another time was to 
express with due protests : 

0 thoughts of men. accurst 

Past, and to come, seems best ; things present worst* 

Tlus fatalist outloc4c, an outlook more likely than any 
other to prove fatal to art, is to be discerned in all these 
plays. It is all the sadness and the wickedness of the world that are 
held before us as the curse of this life and the cause of the life des- 
tmed to come. Cod has been r^resented throughout more as a 
punisher of the wicked than as a protector of the good. Even the 
historical hero — King Vatsa— moves in a world of the eval inevit- 
able. The youthful and heroic prmce Avimaraka is labouring under 
the curse of a sage as he steps on the stage: It is true that most of 
the pla>-s end in a happy union or re-union of the hero with the 
heroine. That is only a superficial a^xct and should not lead us 
blindly to believe that all these plaj-s are comedies, much less to 
generali'ie that tragedy in art is unknown to Sanskrit drama. 'Who 
awld be deaf to the eloquent pleading of all these pbj-s on behalf 
of man helplessly fighting against fate? The Vldusaka in S.V. 
(Act IV) IS a true representative of the age and of the dramatist 

6. King Henry IV-it. Aft i. Sc. iu. 
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■when he sadly sings the tune, anatikramaijlyd vidib, idrianiidanim 
etat. “ Fate is difficult to be overpowered ; well, 'tis so and so ; " 
that even the greatest should, and diall, suffer is a sentiment express- 
ed with conviction and consistency. This sentiment is the very ele- 
ment of tragedy in drama. It is only the fervwit faith of Hinduism 
that saves the hero from being placed, as the Shakespearean tragic 
•iiero is^ in such circumstances that his fall Is assured. The tragic 
-elem^t, however, is to be seen in the fact that the hero is placed high 
above all the characters before he isfmade to suffer. And here does 
the dramatist, assume the role of a teacher in morality. The wicked, of 
course, pay with life for their vnckedness while good characterin itself 
is no guarantee to any exemption from occasional or inevitable lapses. 

^he five one-act plays based on the episodes of the Malabha- 
xata^Iend support for admitting such a conception of tragedy. D.V., 
D.G., and U.B. are plays where Duryodhana is the central figure. 
-He is not, however, the mean-minded, sdf<entred, sinful demon, 
that he is in post-epic tradition. He is a true representative of the 
'dramatist’s age ; anogant, adventurous, consistently unscrupulous 
and brutally reasonable. Inevitable doom darkens round such a (ffiar* 
.acter as tught that hovers slowly, phantom-like and fear-insptring 
round the timid, and sinful hearts. The most noble Kan?a (in K.B.) 
is made a victim of his own nobility and all because he was chival- 
rous and sincere in siding with the ■wrong. This tragic element, as 
■said above, was saved fateful amclusions because of faith on the one 
hand and of ignorance on the other. ^The Hindu mind defied history 
by 'persisting in Us belief of a happier life and a happier world to 
come. Present life and the earthly globe were presumed, at the very 
beginning, not to bring in any happiness. No hopes, no despairs ; no 
desires, no achievements. The character of the Vidfigaka is symbo- 
lic of this attitude. He is a man destined to eternal disillusionment 
— where happiness is concerned. The hero and the heroine may 
be united, but he Wmself is never destined even to be present on 
-such occasions (cf. S.V., A. Sak, Vik. etc.). In thus creating a symbol 
for its age and its expression the drama of Bhasa’s days could be 
■said to ha've made the first advance towards art. The social sur- 
roundings were not as yet such as cwld ensure it a happy, rapid 
and healthy growth. Drama now was not so much a representation 
of man’s life in the world as of man’s position in the world. The 
dramatist desired not to construct the facts of life but to convey 
^ sense of the forces in life. 



CHAPTER XIII 
KALIDASA 

So far we hare seen that the early Sanskrit plays (i) were more 
or less inspired by, and thus based on, the epics ; (li) were narratirt 
in form and development ; (iii) ■'were staged in the open as the 
absence of stage-directions indicates and for the very audience to 
which«the Suta, in earlier days, recited the epicsT-and (iv> that the 
authbrs of these plai*s were first moralists and then artists, if at all.} 
When we come to the neit known period to be studied in this chapter, 
we notice a great change with regret to all these abos-e four points. 

If one were to rpeak on the evidenta of jrfaj's assailable, one 
would say that from the first century bc. or ad. there was a com- 
plete blanL Is h possible that during these 300 years or^so no dra- 
matist was bom or that Sanskrit drama was not at all encouraged ? 
It is true that, as history tdls us. the cultured ascendancy during 
this penod belonged not to the Ai^-an society in the north but to 
the Andhras, etc i e. to the adventurers of the r>cn-Ar>’an cemmunity 
in the south In spite of these ciroimstanas, hoxeN’er, it seems that 
Sanskrit literature, teas encouraged ; only, patronage now passed into 
the hands of the foreigners like the Scythians estabhshed in the west 
and of non-Ar)-an rD>-al families like the Andkras etc. in the south. 
As has been suggested' already these foreigners, as the inscriptional 
eridence shows, extended whole-hearted patronage to Sanskrit lite- 
rature and the Vedic traditions. 

The es-idence of the literary malenals too leads to the same con- 
clusion. The pla)'s next available immediately after those studied 
so far are those of Kalidasx In the prologue to one of his pla>-s be 
refers to earlier dramatists of whom only BMsa is known to us.* 
Secondly, the %-er>'' excellence of Kalidasa's pla>-s presuppo'es many 
more earlier dramatists. Lastly, we have evidence in Kalidasa (as 
win be seen below) whirfi shows that drama had been developing 
and had actually developed by his time to such an extent as to 
deteriorate into a fixed, lifeless form. It was the genhis of this great 


1. Vide infra. Chap. NHL 

2. pralhiu->-absS.n BtSsc saumilta kavTputradxam p-aband.'&i 
aUkraniya. etc. (Mahv. Prolotue) 
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dramatist that not only saved drama from degradation but rais^ it 
to an artistic source of joy— even at the risk of temporary (or con- 
temporary unpopularity).* 

Kalidasa is the reputed author of three Sanskrit plays — the 
Vikramorvaslyam, the Malavikagnimitram and the Abhijnana §a- 
kuntalam. The first and the last deal with stories from traditional 
mythology (purana) and traditional Wstwy (itilwsa). The hero of 
the second mentioned play is King Agnimitta — the son of Pusyanutra 
who, in the early part of the second century B.C. founded the Sunga 
dynasty.* Thus it appears that even in Kabdasa the same tendency, 
as in the early days, is to be found in singing of the glorious past. 
That, however, would be a hasty judgment Kalidasa, as could be 
seen from his plays, is first and foremost a student of art'- In all hjs 
three plays singing, dancing, painting etc. are introduced in words 
and circumstances that reveal Kalidasa as an expert connoisseur and 
critic. IVhat is more to the point is his views on drama. To him 
drama is.not, as to the early writers, a popular method of preaching ; 
drama, he says, is the study and not the moral of life. It is the 
varied scope of such a study that makes drama interesting to the 
various tastes of the public. Music, dance, painting etc. do not at' 
tract each and all while drama, combining in itself, all these and 
dealings with the ways of the world, claims a greater audience than 
does any other art. "Here”, he says “is to be found the manifold 
ways of the world arising from the three qualities (i.e. the variety of 
tastes and talents)t and hence, though varied in form and scope, 
drama is an entertainment common to people of different tastes ”* 

. Under these circumstances one would be justified in expecting that 
Kalidasa would work oQ the beaten track. Is such an expectation 
fulfilled in his three plays? It seems, on the whole, that Kalidasa 
eventually effected a revolution in the world of letters. Though, 
from the point of view of their plots, the three plays seem to belong 
to the antiquated, standardised type dealing with love-stories of tra- 
ditional kings, one could see that the development and the cemstruc- 


3. It t3 not the object of tha present work to discuss the age of 
KalidSsa ; the sort of internal evidence el^3orated iq this chapter would 
strengthen the view that assigns Kalidasa to the period of Samudra-Gupta 
or his son Chandra-Gupta 11 (373 AD to 415 Ao.). 

4 a.C H. I. Vol. I. p 51& 

5 traiguijytjdbhavawi atra toka-caritam nanarasam dflyate, natyam 
bhinnarocer janasya bahudfepyekam satnlradhanam (Malav. M). 
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tion therein point to ixi entirdy CKXsite conclusion. Nay, it seems 
that K^idasa deliberately selected the most popularly knot^m stories 
so that he could divert all his skill towards their artistic construc- 
tion. The audience already knew the story ; and imperceptibly and 
with no harm or disadvantage to the audience he left out the old 
narrative style. 

It would be strange, indeed, if Kalidasa achieved all this at 
one stroke or in his very first play. In the three plays we notice a 
gradual, progressive adjustment of his art and conception ; and we 
also notice the painful struggle of an original mind with that Uni- 
versal Bgo— the dull and deadening conservatism. The partiality of 
KalidSsa to music and dancing is consistently pronounced In his 
wry first play he assigned a great part to music and dancing. The 
only novel path he struck first was in that respect ; but otherwise, 
his first play vl?., the Vikramorvaayam is neater to the standard type. 
The Maiavikagnimitram is a further improvement on the Vik. For 
this reason, we are inclined to hold, against the more or less unanim- 
ous verdict of well-respected and authoritative scholars, that the Vik. 
and not the MSlav. is the first of KSIidasa's plays. The poet m the 
Vik. is evidently younger than in (he M21av. The very manner in 
which he craves the indulgence of his audience speaks of a diffident 
voice. Of co-jfse, he says, it is my play ; but that is not at all the 
important point about it. “ You should listen to it out of sjmpathy 
for the lovers, or out of respect for the noble characters therein. I beg 
of you to follow attentively this work of Kalidasa.*' • The prastSvana 
or the prologue is modelled on earlier types as in the plays of Bhasa. 
As soon as the Sutradhara introduces the play there is a cry for help 
behind the curtain and the Sutradhara then speaks in the s.nme words 
as his predecessor in Bh^ did. *' What is this I hear ? A cry for 
help Did I not hear it immediatdy I requested my audience to— 
Oh, I know ” r The poet’s construction of the plot is less skilful 
and his similes are more commonplace than elsewhere. The author 
here is more an enthusiastic young poet than a craftsman of art and 
ideas. The characters in the Vik. (e.g the Vidu$aka) arc standar- 
dised as in earlier plays. Kalid^ was not only a new arrival htm- 


6. pnajayisu va d^inyat athava sadva^tu punj?a-bahumSn5t. fri>uta 
rr.anobhir avahiiaih kriyam icnSm tahddsasya tVde. 1-12). 

7. aj-e kim nu khalu mad vijftapanSnantaran} kurarioS miva £}c3ie 
iabdah Iruyate bhavatu, jnStain (\lt Prologue). 
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self, but the first one of his time, ia the field ef drama. He says in 
the prologue that upto that time only plays of earlier dramatiste were 
produced ; that his was the first of a modemer, so to say. Why should 
he say that? What harm is there, one would like to ask him, if 
earlier plays alone were staged? No harm, Kalidasa would reply, 
but not so much good either ; they are all old and dull, so dull and 
so stereotyped, but my play is something different, something quite 
unusual (apurva). The Sutradhara in the Vik. says as much and 
all this in the prologue.® 

(There was another r^son as to why Kalidasa boasted of his 
play as unusual (apurva), in spite of its j^ot, development cha- 
racters being of the early standardised type. In his enthusiasyi for 
music and dance Kalidasa had boldly introduced a ne\v feature 
which, as he thought, was also more dramatic on the stage. That 
new feature was the whole of Act IV where for the most part only 
one character— 'that of the hero-king Vikrama moved on the stage. 
The king was virtually mad. He had lost his beloved Urvafi ; he 
would nol rest till he found her out, This mood of the hero was 
most favourable to a variety of music and dance. Secondly, to re- 
move the possibility of the scene growing monotonous to the audi- 
ence KSlidasa introduced two ethereal nymphs who kept on singing 
and humming, in Prakrt melodies, an allegory about an elephant- 
king madly in search of his beloved.* The hero-king was so mad 
that he v/ould stop anything that crossed his path to inquire of his 
UrvaS. Thus, he a^s a cloud, an elephant, a bee and so on. Could 
we ima%ine that these various objects were somehow represented on 
the stage? In that case the king would disappear from the stage 
fof some time (the nymphs, during the while, sang their allegory). 
Could we further imagine a representation like the following ? The 
hero asked an elephant, got, of course, no reply, and so walked out 
of the stage ; in the meanwhile, a bee was shown on the stage, the 
king re-entered to find the bee whom he asked as before, got no 
reply and so walked away as before and so on. With such an im- 


8. m5ri?3, bahu&s tu purve^m kavinam drstah prayoga-bandha}) ( 
so’ham adya vikramorvaSjyant tiSma a-purvam natakam prayuksye. 

9, Re. the arguments that tfie Prakrt melodies In Act IV are spu- 
rious, gcq R, B. S. P. Pandit’s edition. In maintaining that those pas- 
sages are genuine we have not fc^owed the arguments advanced against 
R- B. Pandit by Prof. R. D. Kannatkar (in his edition of the Vik. and 
others). 
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pressive stage-movemtnt it is no wonder that Kalidasa should be 
proud of his onginal (apurva) device ; but, to his surprise and 
indignation, he saw, watching during his first production more the 
audience than the play as any young dramatist would, that his 
device had not pleased the audience or at least that it did not strike 
them and like all other your^ dramatists he walked home shaking his 
head half in pity and half m anger,*® for the audience which was too 
stupid to see his originality.^ 

Great writer as he was (to be), K^idasa was neither disniaj’ed 
nor discouraged Day by day he was finding more and more of the 
dramatist in himself and from now on he was not going to be die* 
tated,to either by tradition or by public taste. He would rather care, 
if at all, for the judgment of the discerning few since they could, if 
ever, form an independent opinion about any thing and on its merits 
while the (so-called) public taste had no deep roots in convictions 
but grew up lite a mushroom, anywhere and any time. 

All this Kalidasa said in as many words in the prologue to his 
second play, the Milav., where the SClradhSira says rathei’ contemp- 
tuously. 

aye vivcka-viltSntam abhihitam palya, 
purSnam iti'eva tia ^dhu sars*am 
na capi IdLvyam navam ityavadyam 
santah paiiks>-anyatarad bhajante 
mudhah para-pratyayaneya-buddhih 

" Your talk has no reason in it ; an>lhing* is not good simply 
because it is old, and any work is not bad simply because it is new. 
The experts compare, decide and choose while the ignorant follow 
the opinions of others.” “ 

say that only old lAiys are good or that no new play could 
be good IS just to talk nonsense Secondly, a play is not mere reci 
tation or narration as most of the old p!a>’^ are. A play is essen- 
tially a representation or as ftrjdita-KauSika saj-s in Malav. I, 
prayoga-pradhanam hi nalya-Sastram. a drama is essentially a per- 
formance Wlh this theory' of his Kalidasa was prepared e%'en to 
nsk the disapproval of the learned. '' Only fools cater to the good 


10 It would ha^e been all pity if he were to know that any explana- 
Uon that ha denice (with the ptakrt melodics) is cenume u rejected by 
W“e modem schdars by saying that it is a strain on the imaeination. 

11 Milav 1-2 
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<^H2i£5n of the karoed," says the wise Bat facial}* the 

<ii seeming few were so p!essed with Ha sa^ derice (prajrsa) in 
\Tk. that they rajeested stzge-canager (Sutisdhani) to pmcuce 
KSlidssa's MSlarSiasEoinitiara.^^) 

Heis does Kat? fg<g» bc^dh* ^and, in his sectxxi play, all foe ait 
2 s he sees it He pides those good writers who enaproedse with 
puWic taste at the eipsrse of th^ art- Tbeiis is not art bat com* 
mfftt ; to earn 3 livdifcood they sdl ttsir knowledge.'* 

So hs sets out to trmt bis story in a new fasbiery In itself, the 
story of the hlalav. b the csual one of a Kings lore to a pr^* girl, 
mixed with the foQies and IntiigDes of the Mdusala and witlj jeal- 
ousies within the harem. Bat the whole atmosphere, the entire 
devdopiaent are of an original type. Music, d painting and 
•fine arts (SQpa) on the ooe hand and the ingenuity of the \’idu>3ka 
on the other, place thb love-story* on a different plane. KSlidasa 
insists that the lore of his hero-king Is not of a coarse type. 'When 
the king «wMalavikS’s (the herome’s) portrait he was just attracted, 
"but wh«n he saw her sing and dance he was simply conquered. Thus 
in 11-14 says the hero : 

sarvantaJjpura-%*anita-\’y*5param prati niv-rtta-hTdayasi-a 
si \'3ma-locana me soeba^ralkSyanibhiltfi. 

“ My heart is turned from the ladies of the harem ; this pretty* 
^ed one is my all and only attraction.'’ 

Secondly, the whole credit for the devdopment of the plot bdemgs 
to the Viditeaka. By starting a quarrel betrs-een her two teachers, he 
made it possible for the heroine to be personally brought before the 
hero; and then the play unfolds itself (Acts I and ID- On the 
occasion of the dohada function of the AJoka tree the VidQ?aka 
caused (deliberately) the queen to stumble from the sv.*ing sd that, 
disabled as she (the queen) was, the function had to be delegated 
to Malavika (III). When Malavika was imprisoned by the jealous 
queen, the Vidusaka feigned snake-bitev acquired the queen’s signet, 
■amf Cfrasseeimirarr entry &roEfgftf Cfe fero to Cfie f mprikmi fterofcnr 
(IV). In all this the Vidusaka Is not the supposed court-fool ; his 

12. Bhagavati, pandita-paritosa-pratyaya nanu mudha jSlih 
fMalav. 11). 

13. Cf. abhihito Jmi vidvat-parisada etc {Ibid. Prologue) 

14. Yas^gamah Kevala5ivi)i^*a taip jnSna-pariyain varujam vadanti 
ilbid. M7) 
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plans, too, are brilliant in his own way. One might boldly assert 

that the play was vmtten entirely for the sake of the Vidii§aka’s 

character. 

Such an assumption is not fanciful or far-fetched. Kalidasa, it 
appears, has a defined purpose in making the whole play revolve 
round the \^du§aka. In the Malav. the Vidusaka is not the stan- 
dardised fool ; on the other hand, as already mentioned,*® Gautama, 
as he IS called here, has a fund of common-sense. Only a dose student 
of human nature could successfully indte two suffidently cultured 
men hkf the, teachers to quarrel among themselves. Gautama does 
it He has an mdependent eye for beauty as when, on the entrance of 
Mala\nka, he says to the King : 

prelQatM bha%’an, na khalu asyah praticchandat 
paivKyate madhurata 

'* The charm of the origin^ is no less than that of the portrait ” 

(ID. 

Hislieid of observation is wide and his application apt as could 
be seen m remarks like — 

(i) datidra atura iva valdyena upaniyamfinam au^adham 

iccasi. 

*' You are like a poor patient who looks to a doctor’s medicine 
(which he cannot afford).” (II) 

(ii) sa tapasvin! nfiga-raksita iva nidhir vsl sukham samasa- 
dayitavya. 

" That poor dear is not easy to wm like treasure guarded o\’er 
by a cobra.” (Ill) 

(hi) aho kumbhOakaih lamukaisca pariharaQiya candrika. 

“Oh! Thieves and lovers should avoid moonlight” (IV) 

His ready-wittedness too »s apparent as when in Act IV he re- 
lieves the tension of an awkward situation with an apt remark : 
sadhu re pingala vanara. su^fhu pantiatas 
tvayfi sahkatat sapak^ah. 

"Bravo Pingala, my m«ik^; thanks for saving your caste- 
fellow from a difficulty,” 

It is such a character with common-sense that gives a realistic 
touch to the entire atmosplore of the play. In the company of this 
\'idu?aka the hero could never ank into that melodramatic and 


15 See above Chap X 
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monotonous type as usual. Like an inncxtent, smiling child he brings 
a smile to every sour or serious-looldng face around him. His realism 
is both infectious and proii'oking. The scene of the quarrelling tea- 
chers and that of the jealous queen, Iravad — are natural responses 
to the Vidusaka's realistic mwilality. The Vidu§aka, in essence, is 
the worldly type of maa Wherever he moves, the ways of the world 
(loka-carita) move too. With the creation of one such character the 
genius of KHidasa has enlarged the scope of drama. A 'drama is no 
longer a romantic biography of fairy prince but a realistic represen- 
tation of the ways of the world. The Vid{i§aka— a kind of Mr. 
Everyman— has found a high place in literature. It is Mr. Every- 
man and not an Avatar that belongs to the world. So, to under- 
stand the world one must first study the average man, the rightful 
and the long-established inhabitant of this globe. 

The study of the average man is always the beginning but not 
always the end of the study of the world and its ways. The world 
is something more than what (he average man makes or thinks it to 
be. It has a definite past, so it must be having a future. The 
average man is guided by the past, so he will be goaded by the 
future. Though he knows it not, man Is a product of the unfathom- 
ed past and may be, likewise, a result in the fathomless future. Thus 
man is a conscious citizen of this globe, but an unconscious dtizen 
of the world that was and of the world to be. 'Whether he likes it 
or not, the student of the world has to face this conclusion. Kalidasa 
was not brought up in vain in the Hindu traditions, His reasoning 
led him direct to such a conclusion. He was himself floating out of 
the* yawning past and visualised himself helpless in the future. 
Was it his intellectual struggle, supremacy and solitariness that 
drove him to raise his hands to the Almi^ty to be saved from the 
world-to-be ? His last words in his last play— the Abhjjfi5na Sakun- 
talam betray the helplessness of an hoiwst intellect before its own 
brilliance. “Let the King turn to hh subjects’ welfare; let the 
learned learn to grow wiser” (jAt let the innocent fools grow at 
least more innocent and more foolish) but, runs the supplication — 
mamapi ca ksapayatu i^alohitah 
punarbhavam parigata4aktlr Btmabhuh 

"Let the Inner 'God, NTIalocita, whose powers enmesh me, let 
him — let him save me from the world to be.” 


16. A. Sak. VII. Bharafat/Skya, 
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paraspara-prapti-niraSayor varam 
^anra-nalopi sair3nui2gayob> 

“ I would not be pleased at the union, though successful, of the 
two where one is longing and the other not ; where each loves the 
other with the same intensity it matters not even if they die in 
despair.” 

So we find that in his last play Kalidasa has depicted Pusyanta 
and Sakuntala in a differwit way. As dre play opens Du^yanta 
enters chasing a stag and throu^iout the play Du$yanta 
is more a king with manly habits but never the usual hero-king 
sickening yet surfeited with love. The opening speech of the VidG- 
saka in Act 11 emphasises Dusyanta’s love for hunting ; if we are 
to reject the Vidusaka’s account as exaggerated the Army Comman- 
der comes in to conect us. Hunting, he says, is a virtue with King 
Dugyanta, who, so to say, is built of sterner stuff (11-3). That Dus- 
yanta is a dutiful and conscientious king is obvious. No hero- 
king of a love-story has anywhere else been depicted in this light 
Such a Dusyanta one least expects to be involved in a love-affair. 
Likewise, Sakuntala is not, like other heroines, brought up in the 
traditions of luxury and amorousness. And lastly, the hermitage is 
the last place for cupid's trade to flourish. And yet such a hero and 
such a heroine /all in love with each other amidst such surroundings 1 
Here is Love ; Love that is free and healthy, lx>ve that is not only 
nursed, nourished and consummated in a hermitage (the laps of 
Mother Nature so to say) but that is never allowed intd the inte- 
rior of towns with slums, od courts of corruption, or of palaces of 
pefty-mindedness, ie. never allowed into the interior of hum-drum 
life** This world of ours is destirred not to love, so it does not live. 
Life is love, says Kalidasa, and love is eternal. Life too should then 
be eternal, shouldn’t it? But just like love, life on the terrestrial 


17. a. V4, 5. Also- 

vetravati, madvacaiSd anatyam Sryaptiunan] briihi. 
riraprabodharan VA varaHax adya dbzmasanara 

adh>‘3situ2n. yat pratyaveksitam paurakaiyam Bzyaja tat 
patram Sropya dlyatam ttL 

"Vetravati, let the minister know that we have not sat in Council 
today as we left our bed quite late. So whatever affairs have been gone 
thiou^ by the Minister should be despatched to us la writing” (Act VT). 

18. & in Act V Sakuntala only passes through the town as if only 
to bring to our notice the conations the palace and dty. 

S. 1.— 7 
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globe is not consummated. Even a powerful (and super-human)- 
king like the mythical Vikrama suffers as Icmg as he is on this mortal 
globe (Sukha-pratyarthita daivasya : Oh ! how fate banters human 
happiness ! is his cry (Vik. V)]. This, howes’er, is not a counsd of 
despair. Kalidasa tells us that VOcraina is going to the Heavens to 
help Indra and there he will have his beloved UrvaS all the rest of 
his days. Similarly, earthly love is held in intellectual mockery in 
the Malay, against the badcground of the Vidusaka’s petty intri- 
gues. What wonder then if K^idasa shaild raise his hands in suppli- 
cation and cry out, 

•Let the Inner God, NUalohita, whose powers enmesh me, let 
him— let him save me from the world to be.’' 


From the foregomg it will be seen that Kalidasa stands apart 
from his predecessors as an artist Art and life differ in that the 
former is the achievement of intellect and intuition while -the latter 
runs mostly along instincts. C“ Any operation ” says George Santa- 
yana, “ which thus humanises and rationalises objects is called art ” 
Drama with K^id^ fulhls that function consciously for the first 
time in Sanskrit literature. Drama is not the mere representation of 
life, but the presentation of an outlook on life, the presentation of 
life in the light of that outlook. The more we study Kalidasa the 
more we find that drama as an art is entirely changing into his 
hands. It is not mere story-telling as in the earlier plays ; it is not 
mere poetic outburst as, we shall see, in most of the later plays. It 
does not preach morahty at a time when moralists were inrading the 
fortresses of literature. Drama here is suggestive first and sugges- 
tive last What does it suggest ? (1) The beauty of Man. (2) The 
beauty of Him whose handiwork man is. As for the first, KHidasa 
had long before antidpated Hamlet’s sentiments about man. He 
could also say “ What a piece of work is roan ! How noble in 
reasOT ! How infinite in faculties I In form and moving, how ex- 
press and admirable ! In action how like an angel 1 In apprehen- 
sion, how like a God ! The beauty of the world ! The paragon of 
animals ” Like Hamlet too ISlidasa saw man as “ this quintessence 
of dust” But unlike to Hamlet, man delights Kalidasa. The reason- 


19. The Life of Reason (Reason in Art), p. 4 . 

20. Hamlet Act. II. Sc. ii. 
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for this is man’s parentage and heritage. To both Le. parentage and 
heritage, man is an unconscious servant Work a^inst God, work 
agaiiRt Nature man could not How far man » a creature of his 
surroundings Kalidasa has cxquisitdy shown in Acts I and ,VII 
of the A. Sak,' In the last Act Dusyanta enters the hermitage of sage 
Marica in the heaverdy maid. Immediately his right arm throbs 
ifVII'lS). ,What is the use? he asks. But the surroundings remind 
lum of an earlier and similar occasion when the same arm had 
throbbed (1-14). And the consequences? Better not think about them. 
No sooner he decides to remain indififerent than words are heard from 
behind the stage. “ tna khalu capalam kuru, — do not be rash.” As 
soon as Du§yanta heard them, he might have started in tenor. Were 
not similar words addressed to him (in Act I) by the hermits? He 
is immediately thrown back to the old days. Oh ! how pleased were 
then the hermits with him ! How they blessed him ” to be the father 
of a world-conqueror” (1-12)! Alas ! where is all that now? Dus- 
yanta who, in Act I, could come to quick decisions in utmost confi- 
dence (cf. 1-19) could not now be confident about things quite reason- 
able: Just as he is living his past, wishing that the hermits’ blessings 
were come true, imagining what a bri^t boy he would have had foe 
a son— lo, what is this? He is seeing a boy (Sarvadamana) before 
him 1 All the parental feelings fanned by memory Du?yanta now 
showers on the boy that comes on the stage. Like one in dream he 
actually wishes the boy were his own. Is he a world-conqueror? 
Look, here is the 153/8 palm bearing all the marics of a world con- 
queror ! Poor Dusyanta ! The more he was reminded of earlier 
scenes the more he felt like one who had Iwmt his fingers when the 
female, ascetic (who accompanies the boy on the stage) kindles his 
hopes by observing a close resemblance between the boy and him- 
self.** Dusyanta dare not come to a decision. If we remember the 
younger Dugyanta in Act L who within a few moments after seeing 
fiakuntaia decides that she must be a girl worthy of a Ksatriya, 
since a cultured heart .like his is drawn towards her,** we see 
how thoroughly Dusyanta has now been shaken. Apart from that, 
he could not escape the infiaence of earlier menwries revived under 


21. asya i^asya te’pi samvadim Sk^tir iti visinai»tSszni 

I am surprised that the figure and features of this boy and yourself 
■tfitrald resemble 6o. i 

22. 1-19. 
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similar circumstances.®^ All this is not so much explained as sug- 
gested. The materials are the ways of the human world. Th^ are 
embodied in the dramatist's observation. Some sort of an atmos- 
phere is created, set against which one or two incidents of every day 
life are made to appear as iUustrations of human conduct and char- 
acter. In the history of past Sanskrit drama, the craft of the Master 
has inspired only one or two dramatists while; with the others, his- 
tory repeated itself by standardising an earlier originality. 


23. This might be an explanation of the word abhiffiana or praty- 
abhijnana in the tide of the play. The word means " recognition.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE MBCCHAKATIKA OF ISODRAKA ' 

We left Sanskrit Drama in the last chapter as a plant blossom- 
ing in congenial soil of contonpotary; social life. As a piece of lite- 
rary art it fulfilled two functicms; (1) it Tep^esented.^as far as, 
necessary, contemporary life which serv’ed as a background, and 
(2) it pTesetiUd the dramatist’s definite outlook on life, Kalidasa 
who was the first to introduce these features was, like any* other 
innovating garius. a revolutionary. The peculiarity of a revolution 
is that the followers are more fanatical than the originators. As in 
politics, so in literature. Thus in the post-Kalidasa period, one 
would estpect plays that exploit the art of the Master. To such, 
set of plays belongs the Jw^hakatika (‘The Toy-Cart’) attribut- 
ed to king Sudraka. 

In the first place it should be borne in mind that apart from 
the question whether iSiidraka wrote it or not the Mrcchakatika 
definitely belongs to the post-Kaliddsa period. It is not our present 
object to discuss the date of authors; nor is such a discus^on of 
any fwactical value to us. SQdraka is a mythical character. 'The 
information about him given in the prologue to the play is too 
ridiculous to be utilised in a reasonable discussion. It is not the 
author’s but the play’s date that matters to us. (It is more likely 
for two or more persons to have one and the same name than for 
two or more plays to go by one and the same title ) 

The story of the play would be referred to below. In the story 
is a sub-plot related to the inddents of a political revolution. Poli- 
tical revolutions, however, seem to have been such simple affairs 
in those days as to occur any and every day. It was as easy perhaps 
to occupy a throne in those 6ay$ as it is for any bully in these days 
to occupy a seat in a third-class railway compartment. The upheaval 
would not affect the by-standeis — unle^ as a piece of curiosity to 
those inclined idly enough. 

A comparatively more important fact is that the play utilises 
more characters, both male and female, belonging tcj the lower 
society. Consequently the dialects used (ie. the prakrts used) are 
various (such as ^auraseni, avanti, piacya, magadhi and the apabh- 
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raih^as, Sakari, caj^li and dhakka ) The greater part of the play is 
in the dialects. Of the twenty-four or twenty-five male characters 
only five speak in Sanskrit Of these five CSmdatta is the hero of 
the play ; Aryaka is the hero of the revolution ; Sandlaka, a Brahmin 
of high culture skilled in breaking men’s houses and women’s 
hearts ; a gambler named Darduraka ; and the Court-Examiner 
<adhikaranaka). This fact may or may not be useful in determining 
the date of the play. Nevertheless it suggests one thing viz , that the 
play was probably written at a time when not only the Prakrt dia- 
lects but even the apabhraih^s were freely used and the employ- 
ment of the dialects as such was more frequent. 

Similarly the very development and the subject-matter of the 
play might throw some light on the time the play was written in. 
Throughout the play the hard hand of the Fate is felt. Even when 
everything was destined to end happily the hero is moved to compare 
the human beings tossed by fate to buckets of water tossed by a 
water-wheel now up and now down, (esa kjidati kiipa-yantra'ghatikS- 
nyaya-prasakto vidhih)^ Buddhism is mentioned in the play in 
all its details and there is an actual conversion of a menial to 
Buddhism. (By the way, one might wonder whether, in case the 
author were a Buddhist, a character of a higher status would have 
been converted to Buddhism.) On the whole those were days of un- 
settled conditions and an indifferent government. Each of the 
observations in itself may not be of any help ; but the rough 
life represented in the play read along with the revolution and the 
Buddhistic converrion (of a menial) would suggest a time imme- 
diately following the disniptic« of a central authority and a time 
when Buddhism was tolerated because it did not affect the establish- 
ed Hindu life. The SaihvShaka whose life, for a long time, is any- 
thing but reputable turns at last into a Buddhist monk and, in a fit 
of generosity that affects a dramatist of the ' happy-end ’ school, 
the Samvahaka is made the imperial head, so to say, of all the 
Buddhist viharas. Such a time we could not imagine immediately 
after the disruption of the Mauryan Empire since Buddhism then 
was a court fashion ; besides, tho ApabhiamSa dialects were yet to 


1. X. 59 Also cf. Act VI where the hero’s son wants the gold cart 
used by a neighbourly boy and the heroine aghs on this ; bhagavan 
krtanta. puskara-patra-patita-jala-Kudu-sadriaib kridasi t%Tiin punisa- 

bhagadheyaib. 
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'■evolve. The next Empire built which tnrr^Ied dovm in its turn was 
the Gupta Empire. After its downfall in the middle of the fifth 
■century A.D., Buddhism might have once again raised its head (as 
the frequent visits of the Chinese pilgrims indicate) till King Har^a 
■sealed its fate forever by linking it with politics in'the middle of the 
7th century AX>. Is it possible that the play w’as written somewhere 
'between the fall of the Gupta Ernirife and the rise^of King Har^a? 
Could we, for example, read Rich a meaning in the fourth verse -of 
Act VIII where the Vlja describes the park as follows— j 

a^arapa-sara^Ta-pramoda-bhutaih 

vana-tarubhflj kriyannija-caru-karma. , 

hydayam iva duiatmanam a-iuptam 

navam iva rajyam anirjitopabhogyam. 

“Here the trees are doing a good deal by joyfully offering 
shelter to the homeless ; the park (however) is like the untutored 
(le. uncyltured) heart of the wicked ; it is like a new kingdom the 
titleriiip (upabhogya) to whidi is not yet proved.” In the abo\<, 
we can understand a pun cm the word "a^gupta ” and the mearung 
as, “ It is like the he^ of the wicked ; it is like a kingdom where 
the Guptas are no more and the new kings have not established thdr 
authority.” Further we may note that Aryafca who is successful in 
the revolution is called a g<^3aia-daraka.* Leaving the above ques- 
tions unanswered for the time being let us come to another striking 
feature via., the influence of Kalid^ throughout the play. Certain 
phrases and ideas are more obviously perceptible. 

' (I) In Act I when the heroine is taking off her ornaments to 
liand them' over to 6akara the Vita says, na puspamosam arhati 
■udy^-latS. “ let not the garden-creeper be deprived of its flowers.” 
■One is immediately reminded of Kalidasa who in A. Sak. 1-15 com- 
pares a woodland lass to vana-lata (a forest creeper and a town- 
beauty to udyana-lata, a garden creeper. 

(2) la Act r again the same Vita, on learning that the heroine 
is in love with Carudatta, says : susthu khalu idam ucyate, ratnam 
lalncna sariigacchatu. "Ihe context as well as the conteits of the 
above remark remind one of Kalidasa’s words in a similar situation 
in Raghu. VI-79 viz.. 


2. C{. also Act VII, tatahpiavl&iti guptaryaka-pravahaijastlah. 
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tvam atmanas tulyam amum vrm$va 
ratnam samagacchatu kancanena. 

“ This person suits you well ; choose him, let jewel be studded 
with gold.” The Vita m ^^och. how’ever, quotes (ucyate, it i*. 
said) “ let jewel be studded with jewel," 

(3) In Act IX Caradatta protests that he did not murder 
Vasantasena. As a matter of fact, he could not How could he? 
He would not injure even a plant by plucking its flowers. (IX-28 yo 
'ham latara kusumitam api puspahStor aki^ya naiva kusumavacayam 
karomi.) The fine sentiment expressed here takes one to an equally 
delicate* situation in A. 6ak whereSakuntalaisdescnbedby her father 
in sirmlar words (IV-8. nadatte priya-mai)danapi bhavat^ snehena 
y5 pallavam ; she loves to adorn herself with flowers but she loves- 
you — trees — more than that and so she doesn’t pluck a smgle sprout). 

Instances could be rnuttipVied.* More important still is the influ- 
ence on the technique and the handling of the Mrcch. The hero 
and the heroine and the atmosphere of the Mfcch. are worldly in the 
first place ; and the idea developed is the same as that of Kalidasa. 
The hero and the heroine of the latter are mythical (in A. &ik.) 
while those of SQdraka are matter of fact. ‘ Love is Life ’ is the text 
of Kalidlsa ; ' Love <rt Life ’ is the text of Sudraka. KSlidSsa chose 
the unconventional (from the point of view of the subject) atmos- 
phere of a hermitage ; i^Qdraka chose the unconventional quarters of 
of a courtesan. Love, in KSlidasa, is consummated in another vmrld ; 
Lo\’e, in Sudtaka, is consummated in another atmosphere (vie , after 
the revolution). In both, love is studied in so far as it affects cha- 
racter. Action there is in ^udiaka’s play but it does not happen -on 
the stage The play is a character-study. It is like a mirror-house 
where each one of the ten acts is a mirror wherein a person is seen 
from a particular view-poinL The l^ay is suggestive of the relations 
of man to and of his place in the society. In doing this it follows in 
the foot-steps of ISlidasa 

In order to see exactly the significance of the statement that 
fifidraka’s handling etc is influenced hy Kalidisa we luve to analyse 
minutely the structure of his (Sudraka’s) play. The story was pro 
bably better known before the play. Orudatta, a poor Brahmin, falls 
in love with VasantasenS. a courtesan of culture. Sakara, the brother- 


3. Cf. Mfcch. TX-29 and Vik. lV-13. The bst line cf the fomer 
Is addres«ed to Salrara. 
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in-Iaw of the ruling king, has met ■with rebuffs at the hands of the 
courtesan ; so all his fury is now against Carudatta. A mistake in taking 
a carriage leads Vasantasena into Safcara's prfvate gardens. The latter, 
unable to win, strikes her and thinking her to be dead runs away. 
Ne.\t we find him busy accusing Carudatta, in a court of law, of 
Vasantasena’s murder. Nothing can save the hero who is now led 
to the galJows. In the meanwhile Aryaka who, during his escape 
from the prison, was protected by CSrudatta is now successful in the 
revolution, and, as his first act after coronation, saves Carudatta from 
the gallows, Vasantasena too had only fainted when Sakara left her 
and now she runs into the untied arms of Carudatta. * 

The story above is the reader's construction and not wha£ the 
dramatist tells directly. The situations introduced by the dramatist 
are suggestive in themselves. In creating the atmosphere, devices 
like the evening time in Act I or midnight in Act III or the clouds 
and the thunder and the lightning in Act V etc, are improvements 
on KSUdlsa. They also show” a greater mastery over the technique. 
So the story h not told but suggested, or, we might say that the story 
is presented in a way that su^ests what the dramatist feels and 
thinks about it To depict the love between the hero and the heroine 
is not the purpose of Sudraka. That they love each otheA he tells 
us at the very beginning of Aa 1. There is something else that the 
dramatist wants to depict and for this he builds in Act I the outlines 
within which the possibilities of the development are to be descnbed. 
The interest centres bn Vasantas^, the heroine. Keen and appre- 
ciative in observation, graceful in movements, sprightly in behaviour, 
confident and courageous she personifies in herself the Joy in Life 
(the same as Sakuntafi in A. Sak. I). In theory accessibla to all 
(as a courtesan), in fact inclined to the few deserving, from the 
moment she is seen fleeing from the vulgar in life (Sahara) to seek 
safety in sympathy amidst culture and sincerity (at Carudatta) we 
admire her courage, we appreciate her position and we identify our- 
selves with her feirs and frolics. On one side is the poor but cul- 
tured and youtWul Brahmm disgusted fwitiv his poverty) and des- 
pairing (as any other youth would); on the other is the rich but 
uncultured Sahara. While the Brahmin has tasted the miseries of 
life to grow wiser and more ^mpalheiic, feakara has tasted the 
pleasures of a high position only to grow self-centred and spiteful. 
Both are outwardly encouraged and helped in their respective beha- 
viour by their friends and servants The Brahmin earns love from 
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his friend Maitreyaka while Sakara buys semce from his Mta. 
Between such extremes is Vasantaseoa placed and it is no wonder if 
she comes to be the point of dash. 

Act I suggests the possibibties of such a dash. Carudatta is 
introduced in his characteristics as a well-bred and well-behavmg 
householder. The time is night when the evil forces are supposed to 
be let loose. Like the darkness of the night comes Sakara, so swift 
and so dangerous. It is a welcome accident which gives a chance 
to Vasantaseni to observe the ocmtrast between Sakara roaming like 
a hell'hoimd and Carudatta quite a picture of decency. TTie hero 
also hds a chance of sedng Vasantasena, not the courtesan as she 
woul’d be at home with coquettish smiles and cunning eyes. He sees 
those very eyes now seeking safety, that very figure now hunted in 
ugly cruelty. The gallant youth and the admiring courtesan forgot 
for a moment thdr respective positions, that one was a man with no 
means and the other a woman of no status. In their very helpless- 
ness these two soaai outlaws ran into each other's arms. ,TIme was 
not yet. The Joy of Life knocked at the gates of Nobility but the 
latter had not the power to retam it So Vasantas&iS is sent home. 

If Act I shows the hero at home and the heroine outside, Act II 
shows the hero to the outer world and the heroine at home. Poor 
VasantasScfi ! in her filthy surroundings where vagabonds and drun* 
kards and gamblers swear and brawl and drink ! Filthier still is the 
atmosphere that her mother breathes into Vasantasena’s room. It 
is a hard fight for the heroine. A woman of no Status ! Is it possible 
that a woman who is fighting against such surroundings has no 
status ? Her heart goes, as if to escape, out of the window where on 
the road CBrudatta has given away his only garment in appreciation 
of gallant work. A poor Brahmin and a man of no means ! Sud- 
denly her fight is oatt. No longer is she a woman of no status, nor 
is Carudatta a man of no means. What is true is character. The 
hero, in spite of poA'erty, retains his character and, the heroine, in spite 
of surroundings, establishes her diaracter. They are now* indispens- 
able to each other since the heart of each throbs for the life of the 
other. 

Act III shows the hero once again at home but now he lias 
entirely changed. Love or the Joy of Life has vitalised his feelings. 
No longer does he sit at home carsing po\Trty. but cnjo>"s his capa- 
city to enjoy. It is Love and not tore for Vasojtashta which makes 
him rise, in his Icr.’e of music, above the humdrum and into the 
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■haimony of Life. From that hdght vje laugh at the worldly 
■worries of 'the Vrdusaka (Maitreyaka), we generally forgive the 
■wicked ways of the world and of the thief, and not until we meet 
the noWe wife of Carudatta do we descend to the earth. In the 
meanwhile, the neglected world has played a trick by removing the 
symbol of the Joy of Life in the form of the gold ornaments deposit- 
•ed by Vasarvtasena in Act I. i 

Act IVi shows us that this symbol had to disappear now. Its 
work was done. It came and conquered and then it took the tale of 
that conquest to its mistress. Paths of love seem to run in a circle. 
The thief loved the heroine's maid and so the stolen goods ’found 
their way back to the heroine. The fact that the hero attempted to 
replace the symbol only Shows how perfect its conquest was. TTie 
man with no means is now the richest, richest in character ; the 
woman with no status is now the noblest — in her appreciation of 
nobility ; and (Act V) in the midst of the mad world protesting, 
flashing, threatening and thundering the two are united. 

' To -an average mind the story ends here. But the Mrechakatika, 
as said above, is not a love-story but a story of Love. This Love is 
all-creative. It creates itself before It fcreatcs all. Whatever it touches 
it ^talises and is ever vitalising. It builds a home, it sets up a 
society and so in Act VI we meet VasantasenS mothering her lover’s 
little boy. That boy has a clay-cait which he does not like ; she 
helps him, with her ornaments, to get a golden cart In a moment she 
herself Is in the wroflg cart— the cart she would never have liked. 
Sakara’s cart is detained owing to conation on the road outside 
-Carudatta’s house. VasantasenS gels into it mistaking it for her 
lover’s cart and speeds headlong into the jaws of death. So does 
CSnidatta whose cart has been occupied by the run-away rebel with 
a price on his head whom our hero f<«gives arid helps to escape. 
Thus the hero and the heroine are in the grips of cruel fate. But 
that fate is here nothing but the little accidents caused by the irre- 
ponsible Joy of Life itself. Acts VI and VII tell us that the Joy 
q( life has tc w<Kfe through the. wodemorld ol rwlsecv if itshmld Ulu- 
minate the latter. So when 'VasantasenS, in Act VIII, falls down 
struck by the mad jealousy of Sakara she docs so not before she 
evokes the best traits in Vita and the Ceta. " The stores-house of 
Joy and Grace is looted ” says the Vila when he sees the lifeless body 
•of VasantasenS. “Master," the poor cartman chokes out "Master, 
you have committed a grave sin I " When Sahara confronts both of 
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them face him in a rebeihous attitude. As for the heroine we need. 
not be anxious. Her own good deeds come to save her in the form 
of the SariivShaka whom she had earlier saved from the gamblers 
and who is now a Buddhist mendicant. In Act IX Carudatta is 
hauled up before the authorities charged with Vasantasena's murder. 
But the whole scene serves more tte purpose of showing how the 
mere presence of the hero is enough to evoke the best not only in the 
Court-examiner and the Assessors but even in that vile mother of 
Vasantasena. As to his own safety once again, good deeds of the past 
revive to redeem. He is, for the present, condemned to death not 
because the Court-examiner was convinced nor that the Assessors or 
the mother believed in his guilt, but* ironically enough, on the evi- 
dence of those very ornaments with which Vasantasena had filled his 
son’s cart and which the Vidiigaka. during a scuffle, scatters in the 
court Whatever it is. the clay-cart now fulfils its functions as a 
symbol of the miserable world uplifted by the touch of the joy of 
life. The rebel whose life was saved by Carudatta has now succeeded 
and his first deed as a king is to set CSrudatta free. The joy tn life 
has now rejuvenated the world and Vasantasena is re-united with 
CSrudatta. Without Cfirudatta’s help Aryaka would not have been a 
king and but for Vasantas&ru CSrudatta would have had no dumce of 
saving Aryaka. 


C_tVe have discussed the play at such length for two reasons ; 
(1) the Mrcchakatika is the only (at least, available) play of the 
dramatist* and (2) the play shows the new departure introduced by 
Kalidasa, in broader lines. It was said in connexion with tlie 
Mabv. that Kalidasa, with the creation of the worldly Vidujaka, 
brought drama nearer to life. This feature was emphasised in A. Sak. 
b>' the creation of the living charactm and scenes with life, fiakun- 
tala as a sprightly girl laughing and enjoying in the company of her 
friends (I): as a lo\’e-sick maiden (111); as a wife recognising her 
responsibilities (IV); as a mother fighting for her position (V); and 
as a woman prepared at all costs to share with man the pains and 
Vileagares o( We— fctamAala. Uves in. ewrydav We awd tiv»i?,ht. 
So does Dusyanta. a healthy iTning man with healthy tastes (I and 
II), a lover of beauty and innocence (III), a man kno^v^ng and 
ehouldcring his responsiWities (V and VI) and kind-hearted 
father (\1I). Likewise the faimly life, with all intimacies and intri- 
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cacies. is realistically depicted in Act IV. The ^^cchafcatika, too, 
introduces life on the stage. The scene of the gamblers in the dis- 
reputable locality (11), that of the cartmen driving their carts on 
crowded roads (VT, VII, VIII), the one where the thief effects a 
break into the wall (IV) or where 6afcara and his friends chase 
Vasantasena in a dark comer of the road (I) or where the two 
police-officers quarrel (VI)— all these are the scenes from the matter 
of fact world. With these two dramatists Sanskrit drama pulsates 
with the currents in sodal life. The ait of Kalidasa is fresh, that 
of Sudraka is powerful. Both, however, are artists to the very tips 
of their fingers. 
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of the NalyaiastTa. Secondly, some original treatise on the art of 
recitation or on rasa as composed by a Bliarata might have beea 
amplified with reference to later developments. Or, lastly, original 
^ort studies on various topics concerned with recitation, represen- 
tation, voice-cultivation, physical culture etc. might have been edited 
in an encyclopaedic form. Surmises lite these are proposed not with 
the intention of going round a diffkultjr to avoid it but on the actual, 
textual evidence. The Nalyosastra in its available form is bewilder- 
ing by its construction and chaos. COn first observation its construc- 
tion seems so compact and so ccmnprehcnsive ; at the same time there 
is so much that seems senseless and superfluous — as the following 
analysis would show. * 

Chapter I is in the usual veta, singing the glories of the book. 
It proves its divine origin and establishes the sai^ction of antiquity 
by declaring that nSfya is (i) the creation of/Cod Brahnfi and 
(ii> the fifth Veda open to all castes. This fiftii Veda was created 
from out of the four Vedas (Verse 17). said Brahnfi to 

the gods, “here have I produced an itihSsa/ (19). But the gods 
were unable to perform it, so sage Bharala was approached. Bharata 
had an enviable advantage in his hundred sons (26-39). However, 
he found out that in the fifth Veda sons alone had not the monopoly, 
as in the other four Vedas, of taking their father to $voTia and success 
and salvation. So he had to request BrahmS to create Apsaras 
damsels to play female rdles. With these initial preparations a nSnii 
and an anukjti {probably a (panto-) mimic show] of the fight bet- 
ween gods and demons were represented (59) on the festive occa- 
sion of Indra’s victory (56. Mahendra-vijayotsave). The demons 
naturally resented this public display of their defeat and raided the 
performance. A nalyagrka (playhouse) had thus to be created as 
a protective measure. In the meanwhile Brahma pacifies the demons 
by singing a lyrical panegyric of nafya (which is shown to have too 
noble an aim to vilify or libel the demons). The playhouse is 
constructed and on Brahma’s order Bharata performs the lonsa-puja 
'(worshipping the gtage).^ ' ' 

Chapter II describes in great detail the various ways of build- 
ing playhouses as well as the various models of playhouses. The 

2. The word ranzay/iaH ^ — might mean ‘ red-colour ' or ‘ paint tango 
— as a noun meaning *the painted place* where originally we can imagine 
one painted curtain as the badeground. . ‘ ' 
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whole description is introduced edgeways. At the end of the last 
chapter Bharata was asked to perform the ranga-puja and imme* 
diately after is described not the tanga-pujd but the construction of 
the natya-grha (which has been constructed already in I 80-83). 
Even at that Bharata does not describe the house that has been ac- 
tually built but engages in a lengthy and general description of three 
kinds of playhouses— the vikrsta {II 34-6), the caturasTa (89 ff) 
and the tryasra (102). The vikrfta seems, as its root-meaning (viz. 
‘long drawn out’) suggests, to have been an oblong hall with the 
audience facing the stage at one end. The caturasra was different 
since tlie audience here could be seated on four sides of the stage — 
either in a circle or perpendicular to the stage— in the centre. The 
tryasTo is a sort of modiffcation of the last-mentioned — the audience 
being on three sides (right, left and front) of the stage. The stage 
Itself was d kind of platform raised on wooden piUars. The place 
below the platform was the nepatkya-grha—ihe entrance to the plat- 
form being by a passage on the side away from the audience. The 
raised part (the platform) was known as the raAgo^Slrfa. Certain 
characters had to effea an entrance not on the platform but in- 
between the audience and the platform. This space was known as 
the Tonga-pitha Such an entrance was made by removing the piece 
of cloth hanging on the front side of the platform to screen the 
green-room below. Probably the rongo-pujS was performed in the 
green-room beneath the ptatlorm. 

Chapter III continues the description of tiiis ranga-puja men- 
tioned in Chapter I — thus showing the contextual irrelevance of 
Chapter II. In IV the ranga-puja is over and a ‘ samavakara ’ (by 
name Amrta-manthana) is represented This representation must 
have been a sort of pantomimic show since it is said (IV4) that the 
audience was pleased with the ' karma-bhava-onKtfffrsano ’ as contrast- 
ed with the ‘ kanna-bh3va-<»«iHr/ona ' (IV-II) of a ‘ Kjima ' later per- 
formed in the presence of God 6iva. Anukirtanc probably refers to 
recitation and anudarsana to mere (Le mute) representation. Bha- 
rata is then advised by Siva to introduce dancing in the purvaranga 
(overture) and deputed Tapdu (18) to teach the tdndava dance 
(258a). The sages to whom Bharata is supposed to narrate his 
idstra ask him (258b-260a) why dandng which is connected neither 
with the music of the purvaranga nor with the sense of the play pro- 
per should be included in the show. Bharata replies, to the dismay of 
some modem critics (or better, fanatics), that dancing, though not 
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csscniial to or m a play, adds to the beauty of the tliow and the 
amusement of the audience. Verses 19 to 257 describe the various 
gestures ikaratja), postures ioAgehSra) and "mm'cmcnts" {.recaka) 
of dancing. For the present we are inclined to suspect these verses 
since they so violently separate the name of Ta-odu (IS) from ha 
derivative t^dava (258a). Chapter V describes anew the puxva- 
ranga modified in the light of Siva's instnictjons.^ 

Chapters VI and VII deal with tte rcso-s and the bhSva-i. This 
subject is not introduced as in any way arising naturally out of the 
previous discussion. After the pfirva-nthga one fails to sec the neces- 
sity of explaining in great details the various rasas etc. \Vhal^ does 
it matter if the sages choose to ask (not one but) five irrelevant 
questions : <i) What is a rasa? (ii) \\Tat is a bhava WTut is 
jneant by (iii) a samgraha, (iv) a katika and (v) r.irukta? 
(VI-1-3). Apart from the too inquisitive sages, the rariety of both 
matter and style in the body of the text itself raises difficulties In 
the first place, besides the usual llokas there are vases in firya metre 
■side by side with prose passages. This prose is written in the style 
usual to a commentator employing the first-person plural (for the 
.author) while Bharata, from the very beginning, as consistently refers 
to himself in the first-person singular. Secondly, the rasas are 
mentioned now as four, now as eight and again as four original and 
four derived. Thirdly, the 'original' four ntz., the Sfitgera, the rca- 
drj, the t'lfff and the inbhalsa are explained mostly in Sloka-s while 
the other four are explained dther in arya metre or in prose. Simi- 
larly Quptcr VII opens with an explanatory passage in prose and 
throughout the chapter we find materials of probably three different 
texts, as Cal' iloka-s, (b) ifoka-s quoted under the heading bkevati 
aStra Slokab (to this effect runs a €loka)* and (c> arya-s all of which 
are quoted as bhavali calre arya etc. This is pot the place to suggest 
any dear^ut theory about the book but one reasonable explanation 
ecfinH to be that Bharata, traditionally or truly reputed to be the 
author of a work on drama, most have also written a short treatise 
on the theory o! Itasa and that some scholar later on became res- 
ponsible for handing down the two together, ([it is further interesting 
to note that the topics in Chapter Vlir are directly connected with 
the general discussion in the first five chaptera and are in direct con- 
tinuation of Chapter V, In the latter, the remodelled pur\'a-ran2a 

3. cr. \7I 6-m 15. 26. 2S, 54, rtc. 
s. u— S 
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has been described. After that dKnild come the play itself. As said 
in 1 104-118 and XXI 123-5 a play " is an imitational representation, 
so to say, of the various modes and movements of the people in the 
matter-of-fact world *’ This r^resentation, says Bharata, is called 
obhinaya (VIII-7) and thus opois Chapter VIII describing the four 
different ways i e abkinaya-s of reproduction and representation- 
Those four ways are 

(i) afigika, gesture-actmg iChapters VII-XIV] 

(ii) vacika, speech-delivery IXV-XXII] 

(iii) SMrya, make-up etc. XXIII, and 

"(iv) ^ttvika,* emotion-di^lay XXIV. 

(i) gesture-aclini 

Under this heading axe described the various gestures : (a) of 
head, eyes, brows, lips and nedc (VIII); (b) of hands .(IX); (c) of 
chest, waist and hips (X); (d) of feet (XI and XII); (e^) of silent 
acting called gati (XIII); and (f) of movements on the stage like 
exit, entrance etc. (XIV)^ 

(ii) vaakabkinaya, sp«ech-d<livery [XV-XXII] 

Under this heading are described 
Phonetics (XV 10-33) 

Various metres (XV 41-1 Id and the whole of XVI) 

Figures of Speech and Poetics (XVlIt44-119) 

Sanskrit and Pr3krt dialects with their distribution 

(XVIII and XIX) 

Ten kinds of dramatic representation (XX). 

Treatment of dramatic incidents— i/ivrWff (XXI) and. 

The form of literary and artistic develc^jment— nrlh' (XXII) 

No amount of patience or patriotism, much less of reason, would 
induce anyone to believe that all these passages have a legitimate 
place in a book on drama. To question their genuineness in the 
context is not to question their intrinsic value. Besides the text itself 
is here so clumsy in arrangement. If we want a continuity of thought 

4. Note that in VlII-lO the author says that rattvika is already des- 
cribed in Vll. It is a mistake. 'The Sttvika in VII is described as a bhSva 
and not as ‘ abhinaya ’ Besides the sattvika referred to as an abhinaya is 
actually descnbed ini XXIV-1. 'satve laryalj prayatnas tu’; one should 
attempt to show feelings and emotions 
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WB shall hare to arrange the text as follows. XV 1-9 and S4-40 ; 
XVIII 23, 29-35, 44a and 48b ; XIX 37ff etc. Thus it will be seen 
tlat in addition to a number ol verses two entire diapters, XVI and 
XVIII, could be safely omitted. As a matter of fact the last verse 
of XVI shows that that chapter concerns a kavyc-bandha, poetical 
work, more than nd\ya literatarc. 

In the passages as re-constiucicd above we have the desaiption 
and the explanation of vadk^hinayo after which we are led to the 
ten varieties of drama. It is strange, howe\-cr, to find that the matter 
in XX'XXII is indudtd in vacUrabhinaya (since the opening verse 
of XXIU says that now dkotyo abhinoya is to be described etc.)^The 
information in these three chapters is more for the dramatist than for 
the actor and yet it is called 'ebhinaya' It was for this reason 
that wc hare interpreted the word * abhi-naya ' as way or method. 
Thus the three chapters describing the different methods of the dra- 
matists seem to form the earliest nudeus of a treatise on drama- 
turgy. The s*ariou$ deflniticms and metrical csplanations in these 
chapters are repented almost word to word in the DaiarCpaJca of 
Dhanafiiaj'i and the Slhiti'a-Darpaija of Vishwarulha (both works 
on dnunaturgy including poetics). Bharata. first enumerates oil the 
deieits (sarhgraha), defines tdt of them one by one (Wrilcl) and 
then eatplains them In the same order (nirukta). This safitgraka- 
karika-rdtukla style of Dharata makes the book difilcuU to follow in 
comparison with the style of Dharwfijaya who mentions, defines and 
explains xmt detail before he goes to the Tjcxt. In an introdudory 
passage to hU work the latter says as mucli : 

•vySklrpe manda-buddhlrdm fafatc mati-vibhramab 
Iosya arthas tat-padair eva saihfcsipya krijate ’fijasu 
'* As the text Is diffused the ijgaorant arc liable to be confused ; 
so I am abridging the origiruil in the wry words of the original ” 
(D. R. 1-6). It is clear that the text referred to here U some ndlya- 
iastra which, howcv'cr, has been Identified witii a rara-61stra by the 
commcntafrjr wlio says : vj-SkInjc viksiptc vistJnjc ca r(7jff-^.lstrc 
manda-twddhlrfirn puth«fim matlmolw bhavatl, tena tajya 
vtdesya arthab latpadair eva saihicsipya rjuvittyJl Itriyatc Iti " As the 
treatise on Hasa Is scattered, ill-arranged and exhaustive the 
ignorant arc likely to be confused ; tWcforc the Information of the 
rtdfya-veda Is presented hoc abridps! In the original words and 
arranged systematically." From the use of the words ndtya-veda and 
raw-fklsfra it is clear (hat Dliaraia's tfSiya-fdstta, as nvaibWe today. 
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is being referred to. It is equally dear that neither Dhananjaya nor 
his commentator Dhanika hkes the introduction of Rasas in a book 
on dramaturgy. 

(iii) ahdiyabhinaya (XXIII) and (iv) sattvika or 
sSmanydbhinaya (XXIV) 

In XXIII the akdryabhinaya is described. That phrase seems 
to include the “ make-up ’* of the characters as wdl as the stage-set- 
ting (XXIII-1). In the next chapter, the last i,e. the sattvika abhinaya 
is described, (^e following three diapters — ^XXV, XXVI and XXVII 
— describe miscellaneous things like the characteristics of the various 
characters, the citrabkinaya (a more or less insipid repetition of and 
mmor additions to the chapters on engikabhinaya) and sundry de- 
tails like directions to or description of the audience et^ In the next 
six chapters the various musical instruments, tunes etc. are described. 
The only thing to be noted here is the operung of XXVIII in the 
style of a commentator and in prose, as : — ’ 

dtodyavidhim idanm vyakhyasyamoh, lad yathd; “now we 
shall explain the rules on musical instruments “ etc. 

Once again the different characters (types or standardised ones) 
with their various functions are described in XXXIV and X3QCV. 
In the last chapter XXXVI— the names of the sages who are asking 
questions to Bharata are enumerated (a bold and brilliant 
afterthought 1). The purva-ranga is once agairi described and finally 
the glory of drama, of Bharata and his sons and descendants and 
heirs and successors is sung. The curtain drops, as if wearily, after 
a verse in the longest — sragdharS — mrtre and in the fashion of later 
bharata-vdkyas In writing such a long and dragging work perhaps 
Bharata had improved his poetic capacity enough to write a single 
verse in the longest metre ! 

B QimCJSM OF THE INFORRUTlON IN THE N. S. 

Prom the summary above one thing is dear, that the present 
hJatyaSastra, far from bang the earliest, is quite a later composition. 
The accurate analysis, the copious information and the critical vdn 
(though concealed) presume tbef earlier existence of numerous plays 
and numerous attempts to understand them. It is evident that at 
■the time the Ndtyasdstra assumed its present form Drama had estab- 
lished itself as a popular and a regular feature in sodal life. "What 
“does it matter whether Bharata wrote it or was merely responsible 
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for it 25 long as the book hdds up l^rama to the admiration of the 
readers and as the only entertainment common to all, irrespective of 
caste and culture ? No wonder then that regular and well-constructed 
playhouses existed at this time. The book re\'eaJ3 a lustorical sense 
in desoibu^ the different types of playhouses. In tl« early days, 
such shows nught have taken place in the open. But, says Bbaiata, 
the demons took it into thar heads to create disturbances. So it 
was conadered advisable to ccmstiuct wdl-guarded places <1. 55-79, 
II 1-27). On certain occasicms, if the Manager or Patron so decided, 
plays were rqjresented in the open (XIV &1). The time of the day, 
too, was prescribed for performances. Generally speaking, midnight, 
noon-time, twilight arid meal-times were prohibited (which shows^that 
Bharata had an eye on the business nde of Drama !). The actual 
times were fixed as under® : 

(i) A play which is pleasant to the ears and based on tradi- 
tion* is to be represented during the earlier part of the day 
(purvahna^ : 

(ii) A play wherein the Satts'a quality (in acting and in re- 
presentation) predominates and where there is plenty of instrumental 
music— is to be staged in the latter part of the day (apaiahna) ; 

(iii) A play in the KaUikl style dealing with iv'igira rasa and 
with plenty of music and singing is to be staged early at night (i.e. 
immediately after sunset) ; and 

(iv) A play of high sentiments, treating mostly the kantm 
rasa is to be staged in the morning. 

Attempts have been made to show that this time-allotment is, 
more or less based on sdentific and hygienic and psychological con- 
siderations. In spite of their ingenuity, these attempts presume too 
much to convince. As a matter of fact, it appears that the four-fold 
division above relates to the four different types or styles or vjtth 
of drama. The play, referred to in (i) is obviously the bharali type i 
that in (ii) is satlvali more or less; the third is certainly kaUikl; 
and the last, if not arabhali, is <me that is different from the first 
three. 'We have shown in an earher place"* that the tiaditfenal and 
continuous stages in the, evolution of Sanskrit drama were bhuratu 


5. XXVII 89-93. 

6 Ct itifuiso mays sjstah sa sujept niyujyatatn (1-19). The very 
first production is called itihSsa (= tradition). 

7. Chap HI. 
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saitvoll, kaiiiki and arabhafi. Further we are told in 1*17 what each 
of the four Vedas contnbuted to the making up of drama. Let us 
place all this information »de by side ; 


1. 

bharatl 

Recitation 

Rgwda 

mthva 

purvapha 

2. 

fflttvatl 

Recitation i 

with gestures 

^maveda 

chanting 

apaianha 

3. 

kailiki 

Impersonation i 

Yajurveda 

abhinaya 

early night 

4 

arabhatl j 

Representation 1 

Atharvana 

rasa 

1 

early morning 

1 ) 


dt will be seen from the above that style has more to do with the 
time of performance. Where there is mere recitation, the earlier 
part of the day is more suitable both from the reciter's as well as 
the listener’s point of view, Early rooming, fresh and energetic, is 
as suited for emotional acting. Where gesture plays an important part 
the light of the advanced day (apaiarjha) is more convement 
Sinularly, for impersonation to be successful (especially with the 
conveniences of those days) night-time is the best Bharata, however, 
prescribes only early night for two reasons : (i) ladies take part in 
plays of kaiiild style and (li) the type of the playhouses was not 
suited for night performances Nowhere in the text do we read of a 
roofed playhouse. Under these circumstances night performances 
were possible— unless a play was staged for the elite within the four 
walls of a well-lit palace or mansion. Bharata, however, mentions 
with a touch of humour (conscious or unconscious) that he is op- 
posed to night-representations on principle 1 Drama, he says, would 
be the destroyer of sleep (nStyam nidra-vinSianam, XXVII 92). 
Let us only hope that the sage is too sincere to insinuate. 

Open or closed, the proWems of the playhouse did not serious- 
ly affect the staging. A dramatic representation was as desirable as 
any other ritual and as much, if not more, entertaining Not only 
was the drama a divine insjwration drawing from the four holy Vedas 
but the incidents (vitta) and the treatment (vitti) in it were equally 
divine in origin and conception. The very first producUcm >ir.. the 
samavakSra called “the Churning of Nectar” dealt with the doings 
of the gods (IV-4). 'The second show — a <}ima variety— dealt with 
the burning of the Three Walls by God 6iva (IV-11). Further, in 
the N-eiy early stages Siva Kmsdf undertook the task of introducing 
music and dance in the pcrfoimatKc. Similarly, the s’arious rjttis. 
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i.e. the modes of treatment oripnated from thrf fight of Divine Lord 
-Acyuta with the demons Madhu and Kaitabha (XXII 2ff). It is 
DO wonder that drama, under such auspices, should soon develop 
into ten varieties, though it is a wwider that no new varieties were 
introduced by the dramatists or reco^sed'Tiy the critics ever since. 
Perhaps the later dramatists were less original or the later critics less 
observant or the sanctity attached to Bharata's name was too solemn 
to allow any departures. As f(» Bharata himself, he enumerates and 
dassifies and defines and explains the ten varieties. Indd^tally he 
has pointed out some general features .(XXI). Thus any play, p 
general, hag five main ways of knitting {samdhi) its incidents. To 
open with, thq story of the play is narrated in outline (mukhai; the 
particular incident or incidents that give rise to a dramatic situa- 
tion should then be introduced ipratt-tnukha) ; afterwards should be 
■described the situation that heightens the dramatic sense by coming 
in conflict with or contrast to ihe^ preceding incident (gorfiftc); a 
■dramatic way should be suggested to steer through this conflict 
maria or vimarSa): and Anally the desired end should develop (m'r* 
lakatia). - We do admire Bharata for his power of observation and 
understanding. It will appear^ however, that here Bharata has done 
nothing great except coining some technical words. The five stages 
of development mcnti<^€d above are just the five members of a syl- 
logism in Indian logic. In a logical syllogism there is first the prati- 
jM, a statement or a sort of enundation of the thing to be proved. A 
hetu or a logical reason is then stated. Thirdly, there is a 4u{3nta 
or analogy which is applied (nigama) in the fourth statement to the 
-thing to be proved with the result that the thing is proved (std- 
dkanta). Likewise, aoxnding to Bharata, the dramatist first sum- 
marises ihs developmentsjn hb play imukho), then cites an incident 
which would brar out such a development {pratimukha), gives 
•examples similar or dissimilar {garbha). equates the example to the 
problem in hand iavimaria} and thus arrives at the promised deve- 
lopment {mTvahana). This logically strict analysis, as will be shown 
later, was responsible for a series of stereotyped plays. Perhaps Bha- 
rata did not realise that art was not logic but magic, that it was not 
fixed but fresh in form and power. 

(C) Pke-BhArata Dramas. 

It cannot be supposed that Bharata produced this analysis with- 
out any models before him ; nor should it be held that from the very 
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beginning plays were written m Sanskrit with such an artistic treat- 
ment. We have already suggested die probable stages of the deve- 
lopment of early Sanskrit Drama. A closer study of Bharata’s ten 
varieties of representations supports that suggestion of ours to a great 
extent. Of the ten varieties four are of the simplest type ; not that 
they are mere short sketches but the mode of treatment in these four 
—the afika, the prahastma, the bhana and the w/Ai— is elementary. 
Each of these four has only two of the five samdhi-?, or ways of deve- 
lopment viz , the first and the last That means that none of these is 
in any way different froin mere redtadon. Bharata himself adds 
exphcidy that the anka should have the bharall or the redtational 
style*(XX 100). The other three also are probably in the bharalt 
style.* As an artistic improvement on these four we ha%e the vya- 
yoga and the ihSmxga These have no garbka and avimaHa san- 
dhis. A story is told, an incident represented and the pby ends. The 
thSmTga deals with heavenly men and women (XX 82) and the vy3- 
yoga with a well-known hero and a few female characters .(XX 94). 
Battles are to be represented in both (and probably these battles are 
described Jn songs). The saMvoltaTe and the dwo are a further im- 
pros’ement They lack only one saritdhi vir., the avimarSa. We have 
already seen that Bharata mentions these two (IV 4. H) as the 
“first" dramatic representations. By “first" it is not meant that 
they are the earliest of the ten varieties. Before these, there was 
no “'impersonation"— and so probably Bharata does not indude 
them among representational performances. Eistly, we have the 
ra{aka and the pTakarana. These two have all the fi\’e sethdki-s. A 
true-to-life representation (le an attempt for it) might be believed 
in at tWs stage. Let us, now, arrange the ten rarieties as under : 


SottTce : ^Mode : 

R. V Bharatl 
S V jSattratl 
Y. V iKaifiki 
A. V 'Arabhatl 


Varitlies : j Stage : 


afika, Mona, vithi, prahasana I 1 
‘vyayoga. Ih^rsa 2 

'samavakant. dima 3 

'nataka. piakarana 4 


How docs the abosT airangcment help us to find out the drama- 
tist predecessors of Bharata? The answer to this question will. 


R C( D R. Ill SO. 
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under the present circumstance^ be more a reasonable guess than a 
dogmatic decision With later works on dramaturgy like the D. R. 
and the S. D. no difficulty arises sinoe their authors or commentators 
explain their obs^alions with rrfereice to paiticolar plays. No 
such satisfaction can be had in the N. S. Nevertheless there are 
situations whidi are provokir^ or tempting in this respect. For 
example, in XIII are described the,various gesture to represent cer- 
tain movements. In XIII 88 we are told how a chariot-rider and a 
charioteer are to be rq3r«sented as moving on their ride. In XIII 90 
the author tdls as how a ride in the sky or atmosphere are to be stown 
by bodily gestures. In Sanskrit plays we are not certain’that a 
chariot passes through the atmosf^ere anywhere except in Act VTI 
of KSlidasa’s Abhijnana.&kuntalam and the first act of Vik. Simi- 
larly in XIX Bharata is gi^g suggestions for the names of certain 
characters in Dias's. With reference to the name of a courtesan he 
suggests, 

. datta mitrt ca sera iti ve^s^namSni I^yet 

“The name of a courtesan (should end) in -dattS, -mitrS or 
-sena.” (XIX-33). . 

Though the first two types of names are common in Sanskrit 
plays both for courtesans as well as court'ladies, the last occurs ccily 
In the MfCchakaUka of Sfidraka where the courtesan-heroine is 
named Vasanta-sena.* Again if Bharata says that death should not 
be represented on the stage there is stronger reason to belier’e that 
he must fuive known, and felt what it is to see, death on the stage in 
a play like the UiuWiafiga ascribed to Bhasa. Whatever that be, we 
hasten to repeat that this is not strong evidence (perhaps no eviderKe) 
to arrive at a conclusion. At the same time, it is undeniable that 
Bharata did have some ‘standard' plays before formulating his 
rules. We know of no other earlier * standard* plays than these of 
Bhasa, Kalidasa and Sudraka. If, however, the author of the N. S. 
is deliberately concealing such references in order that his book be 
claimed {and acclaimed) most antiquarum we refuse to be critical 
and to spcnl the humour ol tiie Nation. We wih 'oesr in our imnd, 
but we shall not mention it aloud, that the author of the available 
version, of the N. S. does know the plays of BhSsa, of Kalidasa and 
of 5udraka. 


9. In the play Canidatta ascribed to Bhasa this diaiacter h rimply 
called nSyiliS (heroine"). 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE PLAYS OF KING SRI HARSA 

Great writers, as all other great men, rise like the monung sun. 
They bring with them a freshness of filing and vigour and vitality. 
They disperse before them the long accumulated darkness of the past 
and illuminate beneath them the path of future. And like the morn- 
ing sun they cast a long shadow wherein the substance is given an 
appearance of undue prominence. In this respect great writers are a 
boon and a curse, a boon of life to the world and a curse of stagna- 
tion to literature. Prospero keeps Ariel as his prisoner. So does 
the genius keep the soaring young spirits as its prisoners. It is a 
great advantage to most modern societies that they are led by medio- 
crities. A genius that dazzles when seen also blinds in following The 
study in the last chapter illustrates the general tendency of' accepting 
great minds as standard for all times. The plays of KSlidSsa and his 
fore-runners were studied, analysed, and because they were felt as 
works of unusual merit, were held up as models to be copied. 
KSlidSsa is not to blamf The very example of a genius breaking 
down all shackles becomes a new and a stronger shackle to his 
admirers Left to himself IQtid3sa would have advised (if he had 
rx3 better business) any aspiring young writer in such words : "Live 
and live thy own life ; see, feel and WTite.** But the critics had the 
advantage of him and said, “see KSIidasa, feel what he describes 
and repeat what he writes “ No wonder that for a long time to come 
the history of Sanskrit as well as of some vernacular literatures is a 
race in imitating Ivalidasa and his class. In the fore-front of this 
race is His Majesty King Sri Harsa of Kanoj who ruled about 
610 AJ)— 642 AD. 

Sri Hai^ k credited with the authorship of three Sanskrit plays 
— Priyadariika, Ratnavall and N5^nandam.Itknotof great interest 
to us whether the king himsdf or his court poets under their patron's 
name wrote these plan's. Genius makes no pretence to the author- 
ship of these plays, and between the patron-king and his court poets 
like B.^a. the king has decidedly an ad\’antagc. He need not have 
written these ptaj's and still we would haw found out the poet in 
him. Hk adventures and his accomplishments as a king (and also as 
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described m the Ha:?a-carita of Be^) aiwi ^ a caanoisseur re\‘eal 
a mind keenly snscqjtiMe to sarroondiags. In his life-time he had 
the privn^ of betoagin^ by tnm^ to the two great religions of the 
day viz., Hinduism and BuddhiscL His eacperience was varied and 
imusaaL His father died ; his only rister was lost and in <tf^rehtng 
her his elder brother died ; his sister returned, widowed and wed<fcd 
to Buddhism and left a deep impresrion on him. When quite a 
young man te was called upon to rule the kingdccn. On ins death 
he left bdiind him an Empire and three Sanskrit plaj-s. 

AH the three plays— P. D., Rat and u*«ag. — show one hand 
through, and one mind behind, item gradimlly improving in craft and 
oaifidence. The two plaj-s — P. D- and Rat — deal with the story of 
that popular hero Vatsaiaja or Udayana, king of KausambL Thei' 
are differerit from one arvother because their titles differ from one 
another, and the titles differ fnwn one another because the names of 
the two heromes differ from one another. Essentially there is no dif- 
ference bptween them and no justification for two of them. The 
wuperfidal difference is due to the passage of time from the writibg 
of the one to the writing of the other. P. D. opens in diffidence, 
develops into confusion and ends in chaos and coDvention. As the 
play opens. King Vatsa has escaped from prison along with Vasas'a- 
dattfi. his wife. His general has defeated and killed Vindhs’akStu in 
the south and has brought with fum Princess Priyadariifca (heroine) 
TOStaking to for the daughter of the slain adversary. In this dis- 
guise the heroine i? left in the queen’s tutelage After a time the 
king sees her. She is now grown up and king Vatsa falls in love with 
her. Then follows the usual type of ourt intrigue under Vidiisaka’s 
auspices. A play written about the King is to be staged. Priya- 
darSika is assigned the queen’s role in the play. And here the real 
king gets the chance of making love to the heroine (as the play- 
queen). The intriguer is intrigued. Not interested in the play the 
Vidusaka goes to sleep Md babbles out the truth. The queen is 
angry. Her anger is further inomsed because the king has done 
nothing to save her uncle who has lost his kingdom and liberty. By 
the time the king asks forgiveness Ws general returns after success- 
fully saving the queen’s uncle and reinstating him The queen is 
pleased at this gracious move on tiie part of her husband and returns 
it by setting free the so-Iong-imprisoncd herenne. That girl, however, 
has swallowed poison in despair and is saved only by the marical 
powers (charms) of the king. It transpires ultimately that the 
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heroine is no other than the daughto- of the queen’s uncle. In ac-- 
cordance with an earlier betrothal this love-marriage (?) is brought 
about by the queen hersdf. 

A similar story with Kalidasa has lent itself to a lively drama- 
tic treatment in the M^av. But Harga’s P. D. is too poor in execu- 
tion. The whole of Act I is a sort of vi§kaihbhaka prosaically 
narratmg the background of the play. In Act I the heroine does 
not appear on the stage at all. Act 11 is in imitation of ISIidasa. 
The herome goes to the pond and is tormented by the bees as Sakun- 
tala is and Vatsa, like Dugyanta. steps forward to her help. 
When Pnyadarlika is calling for help the Vidugaka says : 

bTiavati, sakala-prthvi-parltraoa-samarthana-Vatsaraiena partitia- 
yamaija cetim indivankam akrandasi (Lady, you are being protected 
by Vatsaraja, thq strong protector of the whole world, and yet' you 
call upon the maid Indivanka for help) ; when Sakuntala too cries- 
for help (A. 63Jc. I) her friends tease her by saying ; ke Svam, pari- 
tratum . . Dugyantam akranda .... r3ja-rakgitavy3ni tapovanani 
nSma (who are we to iprotect you ? A hermitage is to ' be 
protected by the king. Call upon Dugyanta). The rituation 
in A. is more dramatic, more genuine and more enjoy- 
able since Dugyanta is actually standing there, known to the 
audience but not seen by the girls. In P. D. not only the 
audience but the heroine also knows that she is already in the arms- 
of Vatsa Again, in Act III we have a play within the play. It has 
proved too much for the young writer. The scene*is laid (in the main 
play) near the pond as the Act opens and then is clumsily shifted 
to the prek^gara, the Music Hall of the palace ! As the play-within- 
the-play proceeds, the Vidusaka, like his caste-fellow in the Malav., 
goes to sleep and mutters out the truth. The description of the music 
(III-IO) and the speech of the Kahcukin (III-3) are repeated word 
for word in Nag. 1-14 and IV-1 respectively. In Act IV the hero 
saves the heroine's life by means of his magical powers. Magical 
po%vers are again introduced (though this time the hero is deprived of 
them) in Rat IV. As a matter of fact it appears as if the author 
wrote the Rat simply to improvo on and remove the defects in the 
P.D In the Rat. the herome sees the hero in Act I as the latter is be- 
ing worshipped by the queen while the hero and the heroine in the 
P.D w each other for the first lime in Act II. With only two Acts re- 
maining there is less scope for devetopment in the P. D. while in the 
Rat the lo%T-story proceeds briskly from the beginning of Act IT. 
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I^or was the dramatist prepared to write more than four Acts. .The 
atory demanded but the conventional rules refused more than four 
Acts to a mtika. So like a street-artist harassed by a policanan, 
His Majesty Sn Hai§a packs off Iris materials with inartistic hurry. 
Once again in P. D. Ill the heroine’s friend tells the Vidusaka that 
the heroine is in love with the king ; and the Vidu§ato returns the 
-compliment by telling as plainly that the king also is in love with the 
heroine This is not evm good story-telling, much less a dramatic 
situation. It will not do for a dramatist to forget that no character 
can speak to another character (except, m the case of bad acting) 
without being heard by the audience. Har^a seems to hav^e found 
this out since in Rat, II he tries to make an identical si&ation 
more dramatic but utilising a myna bird. "What the heroine tells her 
friend is heard by the myna which repeats it later in the presence 
of the king. Similarly, the clumaness of the play-within-the-play of 
the P D. is avoided in the Rat where the heroine, through the clever- 
ness of the Vida$aka, is brought in the disguise of the Queen herself. 
Por the same purpose of dressing the heroine in the queen's robes the 
•dramatist had to use a play-srithin-the-play in the P. D. Lastly, 
Airt IV, of the P. D. is a hopeless junri>Ie of events. In a similar 
situation, in Rat- IV, the minister YaugandhaiSyana brings in a 
magidan who sets the palace on Are • VAsavadattA suddenly remem- 
bers that the heroine is fettered and the king immediately rushes to 
help. The fire was an illusion created by the magician. Otherwise, 
says YaugandharayJuja. how could the king be brought to the hero- 
ine ? Apart from that, the inddent reveals' the nobility of Vasava- 
datta and the heroic, love of the king for the heroine. In the P.D. 
two situations are introduced either of which could have brought 
about the freedom of the imprisoned heroine, the help rendered by 
the king to her unde had put the queen in such a gradous mood that 
she was preprared to set the heroine free. Or, the henaine swallows 
poison which fact would have equally served the purpose. As it is, 
the attempted suicide is absurd and superfluous— unless the drama- 
tist was keen to show that his hero was in no way inferior to a 
anake-charmer 1 The heroine, however, found out that it was too 
dangerews to attempt suidde at ttie end of the play and so, in the 
Rat, she tries that ruse in Act HI. Not only that, the heroine of 
the Rat. is in the queen’s robes while attempting suicide. The 
King (hero) thinking that the queoi herself is committing suidde 
TUShes to her, takes her in his arms, protests his love and lo ! the 
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real queen comes on the stage and detects, what she thinks, a trea- 
chery— the second one within a few minutes. This situation adds 
to the gaiety of the comedy. On the whole, the Rat shows its 
author as a dramatist of no ordinary talents. The very ideas and 
situations of the P. D. are repeated in the Rat. but their exquisite 
polish m the latter shows' not only the boldness but the originality 
of the artist The attempt of Hat^a to write successfully within the 
restricted field of rules of dramaturgy was at last achieved in the 
Rat. Perhaps Har$a was too good a king to set to his subjects a 
lesson in revolt by himself flouting the rules of dramaturgy. Never- 
thele^, he seems to have made a bold attempt to break 
loose in originality. That attempt was a failure. So after 
having written Nagananda in that attempt he reverted to 
the early methods and rewrote his Prlyadai^ika ; in other 
words he wrote the Ratnavali. 

Na^nandam is of course, a play different from both the Priya- 
dariikS and the Ratnivall. The fact that the Na^Snandam deals with 
a hero who ends as a Buddhist is of no relevance. It is only in the 
last two Acts that the play takes a Buddhistic tone ; in the first 
three the hero— Jlmutavihana— does not do or say what cannot be 
done or said by a non-Buddhist What makes Nag. different from 
the other two plays is the very basis of dramatic treatment. The 
two nStil^-s represent love within the court-life and the palace-walls. 
In the N2g. love transcends fort-walls and national boundaries. It 
13 love that we have met with in Kalidasa’s plays." especially in the 
A. Sak. So, as in the latter, the opening scene in Nag. is laid in a 
hermitage. The two plays run exactly on the same lines, the only 
difference being that the A. ®k. is conceived by a master-mind. 
JInmtavahana enters the hermitage, his right eye throbs (cf. A. 

1-14) he meets the heroine and the two fall in love. Lo%’e in KSIf- 
dasa’s play pours forth ‘ in profuse strains of xmpremeditated art ’ ; 
in the Nag. it is preneditated ance Gauti, her goddess, has told the 
heroine in a vision of the conung of this stranger lover. Mltrilvasu, 
the heroine’s brother, comes to the hero with a proposal on behalf 
of his sister. JlmCta^fihana demurs not knowmg that the girl he 
has fallen in love with and the ©rl proposed are one and the same. 
The heroine seeing from cover all these attempts, in a fit of disap- 
pointment, attempts suicide. To make matters worse, tho hero has 
just sketched the lady of hk htart and Malayavatl, the heroine. 
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does not know that it is hersdf. Jimutavahana rushes to help and 
saves the girl. Now it is known that the heroine Malayavati and the 
sister Mitravasu and the ^rl skddicd are ail one and the same. The 
lovers run into each other's arms and by the end of Act III the 
marriage is celebrated with the sanction of the Ikto's parents. In 
Act rv, JimutavShana comes to know of the sad plight of the Naga-s 
(snakes) who are murdered in riumbers by Gaiuda, the Cdestial 
Hawk. To avert a total extinction of his race, the King of the Naga-s 
makes an arrangement with Ganida td send to the latter each day 
one naga to be devoured. Tlie hero, wandering by the sea-shore, 
is moved by the wailing of a naga-mother whose son is to be, that 
day’s victim. Jimtitavahana offers himsdf up in the place of that naga 
and is carried awiy by Ganida. In Act V the old parents and the 
wife of the hero come to know of Ws fate and prepare for self- 
immolation. In the meanwhile Garuda rrtires with the hero mortally 
wounded, admires the selflessness and the moral courage of his 
victim, recognises him as the great JImOtavShana and finally relents 
and promises to stop his murderous activities. In the presence of 
his family and friends the hero succumbs to his wounds. Iitune* 
diately the goddess Gauti appears in answer to MalayavatTs prayer 
and brings the hero bade to life. Garuda on his part fetches nectar 
from heavens and does more than he has prertnised by resuscitating 
all the naga-s he had killed. Thus the play gets the title of 
nandam Le. the ananda, bliss resuscitation of the Nagas. Let us 
imagbe the manda of Haisa, too, wiu>, in imitation of the great 
Aioka after his Kaltiiga campaign, might ha%'e promised, like the 
Garuda in the play, ' to cease his murderous activities and wars. It 
would not be fair otherwise. 

What was the ctoject of the dramatist in writing this j^ay ? It 
is usually held that Sri Ha^a wrote it either to extol and preach 
BuddW^, or that he wrote it when he himself had been converted 
to Buddhism. The Nandi, opening verse, is a prayer to Buddha ; 
in the body oi tiie play the Brahmin loo) 'Vidusaka is made ridiafleus 
with his sacred thread tom and his igiairance held op to scorn. Such 
features are quoted in eridence of the Buddhistic tendency of the 
play. As for the fun poked at tte Vidusaka we need not be so cri- 
tical. Even in the apparently ‘non-Buddhistic’ Priyadarlilfi Haisa 
makes hfs hero ridicule the Vidusafca in these words ; veda-saihlchyaj'a 
eva aveditam brahmanyam, **You hrtve proved your Brahminhood 
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iall.back cn a religicus excuse. J&nOtavahana dies on the stage be* 
■cause he is a Bodhisattva.* Hd is not bound by the ndes formulated 
by sages of Vedic cult. Thus the play closes as tamely as it opens 
larilliantly. And now the list of Hair’s failures included both Phiya- 
•daiiika and Nagananda- We have shown above how the defects of 
the P. D, were improved upon irt the RaL Likewise, some of the 
■unsuccessful artifices in the Nag. arc retouched in the Rat. The 
•sketching of one lover (heroine) by the crther (hero) in the Nag. is 
"Utilised to better purposes and with greater effect in the RaL The 
fooling of the Vidusaka in iNag. Ill with a bad pun on the word 
■^vanj-’ (to paint or to describe), the scenes of revelry again in 
Nag. Ill are more picturesquely and n»re discreetly depicted in 
RaL I. 

On the whole, it appears that Harsa was keen to imprcwe. Even 
in his last play, however, there are serious blemishes. The unnecessary 
repetition at length of the dialogue betweeti Sagarika and Susarogata 
in Act II through the myna bird is an illustration to the point The 
■king could have known it in any other way Jess annoying to the 
-audience. Besides, a monkey has to be introduced, let loose to bring 
about such a situation. What a monkey to upset and fri^iten the 
-whole palace 1 True, Kilidasa also lets a monkey loose in his M2- 
lavikSgiiiinltraiii, but 'it does not devdop such frightful and fanciful 
-consequences. This is cme of the major defects of Sri Harsa as a 
-dramatist His art knows no economy. 

The real trouble' with Har^ was that he wa^ least qualified to 
be a dramatist. A knowledge, however thorough, of all the rules of 
dramaturgy is not in itself sufficient to write a good play. Sri Har^a, 
like most of the Sanskrit dramatists, borrows the story from an earlier 
source. But when it comes to re-telKng it in a dramatic form he 
fails. His characters are mostly stoxy-tdiere and as such we are not 
interested in what happens to them. Even'in three or four principal 
characters there is no life at all. Either they are dummies staffed in the 
traditional form or they are the mouthpieces of the poetic author. 
We know beforehand what his characters are going to say and what 
-we do not know would be irrelevant lyrical outburst. His Vidu$aka, 
for example, has no individuality. He is not as naturally a fool or as 
Tiaturally a scoundrel as he should have been. On all occasions where 

3. Note the word ' bodhisattva ' nsrf only orce in the play and that 
■too when the hero’ i* dead (vyai^ditah). 

S.L.— & 
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he rrCTl-p<t a fool of hiras^ ixa can hear the author prauptu^ and 
pushing behind Sunilaily, except in the RateavaH to some degree, 
the hertzes of Har5a are dull automata who sabmit to destiny in 
a ntualistic manner, submit to their tover in a con\'entional manner, 
and are married at last more out of irity for their hdplessness than 
in the name of true lo-ve. With such a ^'id•j?aka as his friend and 
such a heroine as his beIo\-ed the hero cannot but be a school-master ; 
only he is more temperamental sin ce he fives amidst luxury and beau- 
ty. From a comer of a stage, he dedaims (Le. dictates to the school- 
boys) poedc desaipticQ of the scene, of the heroine, of sunrise and 
sunset at the end of Act I or II «• III. To take an example, the 
whole of RaL I is poetry, pore and simple. Of the eighteen long 
verses in the main scene no less than thirteen are sung by the king. 
He describes the festivities (5 verses), his queen (4 verses), and the 
evening (2 verses). The fact that Sri Hai^ now and then rises to 
great poetic hdghts does not mitigate his defects as a dramatist. 
^liTienever Haisa finds that the play is not moving in action he hust- 
les in characters like so many errand'boys and hushes them out Trith 
as cudi lack of tact and grace. Thus, to take an instance, in 
IV, the hero h wandenng alccg oo the beadL He woodeis what the 
mounds are. He pushes in hCtravasu to say that those mounds are 
cot the Malaya mr^ but heaps of oSgas’ (snakes) booes. Then 
he er ptatns the fate of the t^gas. Ko sooner is tlus information 
given (to the audiaice) than a messenger comes to say that hDtr5- 
vasu is urgently wanted by his father. Why ? iet the servant him- 
sdf answer; pratitorah : — daipe) evam evam “Attendant: — 
(whispeis) soacd-so. In other words. Mitravasu is packed off by 
the dramatist. 

It is needless to add examr^es. The raly xnan'el is lajw such a fine 
poet turned out to be suth a poor dramatist. As a patron, he might 
havT been pampered by the court-pundits ; as a kzni His Majesty 
nught have less scope for insight and observation. But this fa hot 
all What is more to the pmnt is the artificiality of Sri Harsa’s 
dramas* He wrote plays, we are almost eompdled to say. not 
becau'se be wanted or felt to study the varicus aspects of hfe. Poetry 
to lum was an accomplhhment and not an urge : Drama with him 
was a product not of life but of learning — learning the rules on 
dramaturgy. Bhaiata says that his first performance was given on 
the occasion of India festival (N.& 1 56). So Harm’s NagSnandam fa 
staged, as fa said in the prologae, on Indra fesrival day. Simibrly, 
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a natika, treated m Singara rasa, cxyald be staged only at spnng time, 
so the ■? D and the Rat are staged on the occasion of the Spnng 
festival It IS for this reason that Sti Har§a mentions in his pro- 
logues four requisites for a successful performance, viz, (i) a clever 
poet (u) an appreaative audience, (m) skilled actor' and (iv) a 
popular story Though it is grabfying to iMite that Harsa takes only 
25 p c credit for himself, it was an lU day that handed over one of 
the most popular forms of literature into the hands of a king The rule 
of law and order was. transferred to the realm of literature Who know's 
if Hat^ did not employ some pedants to formulate new rules with 
reference to his plays alone and did not thus give his royal siuiction 
by wnting in the decaying Sanskrit language to the bamshmeat of 
intellectual democrats and artistic anarchists’* 


4 Unfortunately we have Uhanika the commentator of Dhanan;a 
ya 8 Da^rupaka, quoting and illustrating mostly from Sn Harsa s plays 



CHAPTER XVII 
A REVIVAL 

(Visakkadatta and Bhatabkult) 

We saw in the last chapter that with King Sri Hai^, Sanskrit 
drama assumed a defiiute fonn and was already on its way to stan- 
dardisation. The increasing distance between the written Sanskrit 
and Us spoken dialects and the literary fashion set by such a power- 
ful king turned Sanskrit drama into an intellectual luxury. We 
might even go farther and say that immediately after Hai^ play- 
writing was placed on the curriculum of a poet’s degree: We might 
imaone, on the analogy of the restoration period in England, a ple- 
thora of plays — small plays by small writers. Most probably the same 
theme viz., the love-aftairs of a king satisfied the poetic fancies of 
each and every writer. At a time when play-wriUng is a literary 
fashion a poet as well as a philosopher or a grammarian can legiti- 
mately be expected to write a play. The result is inevitable. Drama 
ceases to be what it should be, both functionally and technically. That 
such was the case could be seen from the strong protests of two 
great dramatists after Harsa. Viakhadatta, the author of MudrS- 
Raksasa, speaks of plays of bad writers which begin one way and end 
quite in another one. (kukavi-krta-natakasya i\3 anj-anmukhe 
anyannirvahane). He is sick of pedants writing or taking interest, in 
drama. In the prologue he tells as that he is writing his play for an 
audience that is particularly appreciative of (this branch' of) litera- 
ture (kavya-rifesa-\’ed(nyam pansadi prayuhjonasya). He himself 
has studied drama in all its a^xcts. In a splendid passage (IV. 8) 
he compares a dramatist to a statesman. Both are capable of work- 
ing on slender materials, or developing the same concealing at the 
same lime the possibilities, and of keeping that development through- 
out under their control even as they raise therein intellectual prob- 
lems. To write a dramd you must be a dramatist first and last — 
thundered the other writer viz. Bhaval^ti, the author of three pla>*3 
the MahS%-ira-carita. the Malati-Madhava, and the Uttara-Rama- 
carita. “You have studied the Vedas, the Upanisadas, Scmkh>-a’ 
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and Yoga lores ? Yes ? You tiunk you are clever, don’t you ? But 
know that all your leamingjis of no use for play-vniting. The 
powers of a good dramatist lie in Ws dose observation, in his subtle 
and succinct style and in dever presartation." (MM I 10). So he 
says of M^ati'Madhava. lus sodal play, that the sentiments 
therein are defected in aH their subtlety, actions charming and rea* 
sonable and that though a love-story it has sensef and dignity, and 
an unusual plot developed in a skilful dialogue. (MM. 16) Bhava- 
bhQti has correctly sensed the defects of earlier plays dealing with 
stupid, stereotyped and undignified love-plots in dull and mmatural 
accents. He reports his audience as tired of sickly love-stories. »“ Let 
us have a play depicting the heroic sentiments of cultured minds, a 
clash of characters and the subtleties thereof.” This is their request 
to the stage-manager of the MahavSra-carita (I 2, 3). 

From still another point of view these two dramatists seem to 
protest against Sri Harsa’s type of play. From its very origin, as 
well as in the hands of playwrights like and SQdraka, drama 

was a product of contemporary sodal soil and surroundings. In popu- 
larising the T^iitilS form £tl Haf$a introduced a style of romance 
that refused" to face realities and perdsted in following fanries. To 
Viiakhadatta and BhavabhuU drama was essentially a social study, a 
presentation of the ways of the world—of lokacorila. So we find 
Vifakhadatta writing against a historical background while Bhava- 
bhuti takes most of»his plots from the epic Kamayana since it con- 
formed, more than the MahabhSrata. to the Hindu type of family, 
and other social institutions.' It is true their stories are did but entire- 
ly new is the way in which they are told/ Drama, with these two 
writers, is once agair; a presentation! of life as they saw and of the 
life that they saw. It is for this reason that the CSnakya in the MR- 
is.not the traditional CSijakya, a self-seeking adventurer. In the 
play he is a constructive statesman whose one ambition is to place 
his country under a strong and uniform central authority. ViSkha- 
datta, a tnetnber of the tuUog class, had mt lived in vain at a time 
when his country was divided under petty and narrow-minded princes 
whose one business was to fight with the neighbour. " This ccuntry 
did never feel secure as long as the Nandas were ruling. Now it has 
been united under one sovereignty" — these words of Caijakya (1-22) 
are a cry from the poet’s heart In the very last verse of the play 
the author notes with agony his country preyed upon by the foreign- 
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ers (mlecchair udvejyamana).* "Let me not lose my intellectual 
powers which, to achieve an object, are far more efficaaous than 
hosts of armi^” (I. 26). In this sentiment of Capakya the drama* 
tist is asking for a sound statesman in preference to a sound killer, 
otherwise known as a great conqueror or warrior. These warrior- 
kings with their hosts of armies, emulating the code of another 
time, had done their worst by fights and factions. Times are chang- 
ed now. The rule of the country must be reflected not in the gory 
sword but in the feeling intellect of the ruler. Even the old rule that 
a Brahmin should counsel and a K$atriya should fight is no longer 
relevtnt The professional Brahmin Ci^akya is throughout the play 
earnestly seeking to win over Amatya Rak$asa before making him 
the king’s minister. In the very first speech CaDakya makes it clear, 
(ata eva asmfikam tvatsamgrahane yatnab ) “That is why we are 
trying to win you over.” 

Far bolder than those of Vi^akhSdatta are the changes and the 
adaptations that BhavabhuU introduced in the episodes fie selected 
from the epic. Of his three plays, two viz., the MahSvira-Canta 
and the Uttara RSma-Carita are based on the RSma story. Between 
themselves the two plays cover the life-story of RSma from his edu- 
cation and marriage upto his second re-union with Slta. (It roughly 
extends over 26 years, 14 in the Maha. and 12 in the U.R). The 
poet's object is evident throughout. He attempts to interpret the 
life and actions of Rama— unavoidably in t^p light of his own 
society and surroundings. The struggle between RSma and RSvaija 
—the core of the epic story — is a fight for supremacy as Bhavabhuti 
sees it in the Mahavira-Carita Rama as an ideal king is compelled 
to challenge Ravana, a powerful tyrant. The raksasas of the play 
are not the fantastic evil spirits of mythology. They are, one and 
all, well-bduved, human and reasonable in a way. Thus Malya- 
van, the unde of Havana, is planning to get Paraiurama, a Brahmin 
and an inveterate hater of Ksatriyas, against Rama. Here, as well 
as in Act IV, Malyavan is a statesman who has a policy and a diplo- 
macy. IVhen the defeated Para^rama retires into the forest leaving 
the Hapdhfca territory under Jama's supervision, Mafyavan efes- 

1. This sentiment would not be as tnie of the times of Cajjakya as 
of after the downfall of the Mautjan (but more espcdally of the Cupta) 
Empire. The author thus refers more probably to contemporary condi- 
tions. 
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patdws Surpanakha disguised as Manthara, the hump-backed maid of 
I^layi. Surpanakha goes to MithDa and asks Da^iatha for too 
boons he had promised to ids. favourite queen Kaik^; one, that 
Bharata should be crowned heir-apparent to the throne; two, that 
Rama should go in esile for 14 years with Sta and Laksmana. In the 
■epic the above episode takes place in the palace of Ayodhya where 
Alanthara instigates and then Kaikeyi asks. Bhavabhuti, howe%*er, 
"has laid the scene at Mithila and has entirely exonerated Kaikeyi 
from the sordid piece of cruelty and hatred by ma^ng Malyavan 
and Surpanakha responsible for the whole affair. 

The episode of Rama’s marriage too is described in an o^ginal 
'Way. Rama and Lafcsmana led by Visiranutra arrive at MithilS where 
Jaiuka’s brother accompanied by Sta and Crmila receives them. 
Ttama and Sto fall in love at first sight. The marriage is practically 
-settled. The ordeal of breaking Siva's bow in twain is then gone 
■through, as if formally. As a matter of fact, the breakir^ of this 
tow is fiiade significant from an 'entirely different point of view 
(though in the epic it is a necessary preliminary to the marriage). 
Raraiurama, a powerful Brahmin, feels personally humiliated and 
•challenged since Siva is his tutor. In Acts II and III the poet ana* 
lyses the character of Para4u(fima in a masterly way. Should the 
Bredunins degrade themselves by taking, as Paraiurama did, to the 
cruel profession of fighting ? Was Paraiurama justified in his efforts 
to exterminate the, ICsatriya race? Paraiurama himself answered 
■these questions after his defeat and humiliation in Act IV. "It was 
.not in the least wise of me to behave as I did My name and fame 
■and family have been sullied me alone. I had many faults in 
me ; and yet you forgave me with a Brahmin’s kindness. I have 
“been defeated for my own arrogance and for my own good." (IV 22). 
Bhavabhuti himself was a good Brahmin of the South, which only 
shows that he was a better dramatist. 

In being a better dramatist Bhavabhuti has a claim more to our 
-sympathy than to our admiration. Like all original thinkers and 
great artists, he seems to have been misunderstood, even ridiculed by 
his contemporaries. Literature and art are the only phases of life 
■where democracy is a positive curse. The contemporaries of Bhava- 
bhuti had th»r own ideals about drama— like the muddled-headed 
middle<lass of all ages. Moreover, {days like those of king Sri Har^a 
had convinced them in their beKef that drama, at its best, was a 
luxury and a pleasantry. Love to them was mere lasciviousness. 
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■When a Vi§akhadatta' writes about a prosaic Brahmin and when a 
Bhavabhuti writes like a prosaic Brahmin where is drama going to ? 
— ^they asked half in contempt and half in humiliatiort Worse than 
that Bhavabhuti’s manner is positively insulting when he writes of 
love as, 

advaitam sukba-duljkhayor anugunam sarN’Ssu avasthasu j’ad 
vi^romo hfdayasya yatra jaraa yasminn aharyo rasalj 
kalena dvaranatyayat parmate yat snehasare sthitam 
bhadram prema sumanusasya katham apy ekam hi tat prapyate- 
“ Umform in happiness and misery, equable m all conditions,, 
the content of heart where feding intenrihes with age, and as time 
goes by ripens into friendship ; such is love. Lucky is the man who 
for once is destined for such low.” (U.R. 1-39) No wonder that 
the populace turned down BhavabhQti's plays and philosophy ; and 
no wonder, too. that BhavabhQti. in one of his most wretched moods^ 
cursed it in such dignified accents : * 

yS nama kecid iha nab prathayanty avaj^m 
jinanti te tuih-api prati na Ssa yatnab 
utpatsyatS mama tu ko 'pi samfina-dhanra 
laio hy ayam niravadhir vipulS ca pithvi 
'* There are some who (trv to) treat us with contempt. IVelJ, 
our plays are not meant for them. What do they know (of drama)? 
There shall be bom one (intellectually) our equal. There shall be ; 
for, Time is endless and Earth a vast pla«” (MM. 1-8). Small con- 
solation indeed for so great a writer ! In fact, the whole of Malati- 
Madhava seems to have been written in this mood. The play differs 
from the other two only in the fact of not being drawn from a mytho- 
logical source ; otherwise, the same richness of thought, the same 
powerful treatment, the same high tlunking and accurate analysis 
obtain here as in the other two plays. 

Malati-Madhava is a play that centres round a love-affair. Un- 
like in the earlier lo\’e-play» the hero and the heroine in the MM. 
belong to non-princely families. Secondly, the hero and the heroine 
are both young and suited to each other while in earlier plays the 
henx usually a king, is already a mature and married man of cj- 
perience and the heroine a girl from about 16 to 18 and. of course, 
newr married before. 'Throughout Act I, the dramatist is pointing 
out that a genuine lo\'e-story is a most natural thing (I 16. 18. 20,. 
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53, 27 and 35). He insists on this point because the love of a 
and a princess in the Har^a type of plays is, according to him, like 
the love between the circus manager and the .animal in the cage. The 
princess heroine is always confined to the four walls of the palace 
—especially that part of the palace which is within an easy reach 
from the harem. Madhava and Malati, however, are free enough 
to mix with the outside world ; and evm in this wider world, both 
have found each other and have also found out that each could not 
live without the other. In spite of this spontaneous and mutual call, 
the lovers could not be brou^ together owing to the prevailing 
social conditions and conventions ; nor is there any court-fool of a 
Vidusaka as in love-stories of kings, to arrange clandestine meeting. 
Bhavabhuti could never tolerate the traditional, standardised fool 
to walk in the noble avenues of love. He has introduced a Bud- 
dhist nun — KSrdaijdaki by name — who. to superficial observers, ap- 
pears as a go-between. When her disciple wonders why Kamapdakl 
who has denounced the worldly ties should interest herself in a love- 
intrigue the latter replies that it is only on account of her love for 
her friend Bhdrivasu, Malatl’s father (1-12) and secondly, because 
the mutual love of Madhava and Malati is an open secret. Under 
such circumstances, she adds, it is just a credit to those who would 
bring about the marriage (I 16). KamandakI is a lady of great 
experience and learning and of a healthy outlook. “ The only im- 
portant and auspicipus circumstance for a marriage is mutual love ” 
(itaretaranurago hi vivaha-kannani parardhyam II p. 59). Thus 
she speaks to her disdple Avalokita. To MSIatl herself she narrates 
the stories of Sakuntala and others suggesting that even in the sacred 
past deceit girls have been bold enough—against all difficulties — to 
marry only those they loved (lU 3). Thus training the lovers in 
their responsibilities, guiding them along a straight-forward i)ath and 
arranging meetings between them so that they could know and un- 
derstand eadr other more closdy ; Kamarjdalu makes bold to marry 
them at the time when Malati, as the bride-to-be of Nandana, comes 
in bridal procession to the temple. "To a wife her husband is a 
lover, a friend, all her relations, all her desires, her treasure, nay, her 
very life ; to a husband, his wife is Ws rightful consort. Remember 
this, my dears ’’ (VI 18) is her advke to the young lovers as they 
are being married in haste and secret The story of Madhava and 
Malae ends rwth Act VI. In Act VII Makaranda— Madhava’s 
friend — ^has returned to the procesaon disguised as Malati and is 
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married to Nairfana. The boy-Malati did not take long to give a 
good shaking to Nandana. Madayantika, the sister of the bride- 
groom and Malati’s friend and the beloved of Makaranda comes to 
pacify her friend and sister-in-law and not till she embraces the 
latter does she find that her sister-in-law is really her lover. Mada- 
yantika compliments her fnend by doping with Makaranda. The 
story in the last three Acts is in spite of some of the best poetry in 
them, an unnecessary tag. In Act VIII one Kap6!akmjdal3 carries 
away Malati in order to humiliate Madhava who had killed her 
preceptor Aghoraghaijta Act IX is only a lyrical imitation of 
Meg]jaduta ; and the last Act where the elders set the seal of approval 
on the conduct of Madhava and Makaranda is more conventional 
than artistic. It is greatly interesting to note that the commentary 
of Tripurari is available only upto first seven Acts though in his 
commentary on I 5 he seems to refer to Act YlII.* 

Though Bhavabhuti seems to have written the play for an ave- 
rage audience there is no compromise with his artistic exceptions. 
He has treated love from a higher point of view. He has intro- 
duced a world of realities. Act V is a terrible scene laid in a temple 
in the crematorium. Act VI is the temple in the town. If in Act V 
MMad is to be sacrificed by KapfilakundalS, in act VI she is to be 
sacrificed by her own people. It is a dever trick on the part of the 
poet to place the two temples side by side and challenge his audi- 
ence. Act VII represents a bed-room ; Act VHI is by the side of 
a pond 

In basing their plays thus dosely on contemporary life toth 
ViSakhadatta and Bhavabhuti have adopted a new style and a new 
technique. The lengthy soliloquies of CSpakya (MR. I) and Rak- 
sasa (MR. II), Madhava's narration of how he fell in lo\’e at first 
sight (MM. HI), LavafijpkS's description of Malati's state of mjnd 
(MM. Ill) are some of the best illustrations. The authors are more 
justified in this since they introduce fine dramatic dialogues. The 
scene of the feigned quarrel between Caijak>’a and Candragupta 
(MR. Ill), the meeting of Rama and Para^urSma (Maha. II), the 
quarrel between Paraturama and the sages (Mah5. HI), the fight of 


2. btiadram bhadram iti MSbtl-Madayantild-prSpti-rCpam maA- 
rala-ih'aj’am sCalam Bhuya«e maAgaUya iti KapulaJaipdiilS-rThita-iTdUatl 
Mpanna nitlarab- arak}£t;hUa luSdhava-frakaranda-pffjja-raks.’ldayaA su- 
cyante. 
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Madhava and Aghoraghanta V), Rama's talk vdth VasanQ 

(U. R. Ill) — in such sceoes the dramatists have shown a great skill 
in weaving a dialogue in pithy and powerful prose. The plays of 
Sii Hai^a present a poor contrast in this respect As has been already 
tlKJwn Sri Harsa was more a poet of imagination and description than 
a dramatist of insight observation and analysis. His plays are lyrics 
first and stories at the best Viakhadatta, on the other hand, has 
subordinated — even suppressed oftentimes — pure fanciful poetry to 
genuine dramatic value. Only cnee (MR. Ill) do we find a long, 
lyrical passage but then the Kaumudi festival is to be celebrated. 
Sinulatly, Bhavabhuti describes Dandaka and Pancavati (ll. R. 11 
^d III) and it is appropriate since those sights are revivir^ metno- 
jies painful to Rama and helpful to the de\-elopment of the play. 
The crematorium (MM V) is described at length for the probable 
reason that it could not be represented on the stage. 

Far more important than either the prose style or the presenta- 
tion of tlie contemporary life or even the high tone of accurate and 
economical observation and analysis is the new technique evolved by 
these two dramatists and to that we shall now turn . ' 



CHAPTER XVIII 
THE NEW TOUCH 

(jThe success or otherwise of a drama which, as XSlidasa has 
said, is prayoga-pradhana, ie. mainly to be represmted on the 
stage, depends on the success or otherwise of the fllusion of the audi- 
ence .With the modem stage and the elaborate facilities for hs 
setting (not, of course, in India) it is much easier for the pro- 
ducer and the actors to make the audience live and mov'e in the 
very atmosphere of the ptay. Nevertheless, a good dramatist, with 
or without such facilities, is able to create that atmosphere by his 
artistic ability. For one thing, a good dramatist, when and as 
long as he writes his play, is himself Uving the days and thcwghts and 
actions of his characters In all seriousness and with g^t signi- 
ficance Bhavabhilti's Sutradlfiia in the U. K. says : 

bhSh, kavivaSt laryava^ac ca 
3y6dhikas tadaidntanaS ca samvrttah 
“ Here I turn into a citizen of Ayddh>'3 of Rama’s days, since 
the poet and the plot require me to.” 

Alere directions or descriptions, however,, are not enough to 
create and sustain such an illusion on the part of an audience. The 
power of the dramatist wWch docs create and sustain such an illu- 
sion is the ‘ dramatic touch.’ Sometimes it is the background, some- 
times the description, and sometimes the scene or the sentiment or 
the characterization that creates such an illusion. The entrance and 
the opening speech of Co^akya, for example, in MR. I is a case 
where a scene helps to create the illuskm. The Siltradhara in fhe 
Prologue is speaking of the eclipse of the mooa The way he ex- 
presses it there is a pun on the word eandra — ' moon ’ and graftana 
— ‘eclipse’ or ‘capturing’ (I. 6). SuddoUy from behind the curtain 
pours the thundering voice of CanalQ'a 'who dares to lay his hands 
on Chandragupta as long as I am alive?* (ah ka esa mayi sthite 
chandraguptam abhibhavitum icchati). It is the suddenness that 
wakes the audience into a new atmosphere and by the time Capak^-a 
enters and talks in detail about his policy and actions we have so 
far forgotten the Sutradhara and formed a new and intimate ac- 
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<iuaiiitarva with this diplomat that we listen, with a sense of self- 
importance, to the secrets of his policy. Before this illusion would 
be lost a spy of Caajakya enters as a gypsy showing round the pic- 
torial charts of Yama and his world. In other words, the sren e is 
such that we would never feel aloof from it and by the time Act I 
is over we are irwolved in such an intoesting and intricate cob-wd> 
of plots and policies that we dedde to go through the experience.' 
In Act II Ral^asa is introduced ; his qjy enters ; and, poor Raksasa, 
he has forgotten all about his own and cannot even recognise 
him J With our 'experience of the astuteness and of the admirable 
coolness of CSnakya in Act I we cannot but pity the poor P^ksasa. 
Thus as the play proceeds we are more and more taken iirto its at- 
mosphere, feeling and suffering and thinking and acting with its cha- 
racters so that when we rise we are refreshed as if from a healthy 
■sort of eterdse. 

A most eluant example in this respect is the Uttara-Rama-carita 
of BhavabhQti. Herein we find both the skill of the head and the 
touch of hand. The story in the V. K. Is too well-known from the 
epic to be introduced. In the Maha., on the other hand, though based 
on the same popular story, the Actor asks the Manager in the Pro^ 
logue what part of the story is to be dramatized since such a venture 
(viz., a dramatic version of the epic Ramayana) is so unusual.* (kiifi 
tu apfirvatvat prabandhasya katha-prad£^am samlraihbhe frfitum 
icchanti, p. 9.) In the U. R. from the title itself we know that 
"Rama’s later life is io be depicted. It is RSma-carita — the story of 
I^ama and Rama alone. That the dramatist should succeed, as ulti- 
matdy he did in throwing such popular characters as SIta and Laks- 
n^ajja in the background is a marvd of his art. How is it done? 
Before we answer this question we shall try to understand the story 
as the dramatist has presented it After all, the success or cjlherwise • 
<i«^ds on how far the achievement accords to the intention. 

In the first place, we should rctnember that the poet wants to 
btterpret and 'not to narrate the life of Rama. To a' Hindu whose 
family-institutton is ruled by the father and embraces his own as 
■well as his father’s brothers dfie character of Rama is ideally adrair- 


1. This Btateraent can be verified by imagining the entrance of 
•CSijakya in any other way ; the pun is as sudden and as suggestive. 

2. Since the days nf Bhasa there were practically no plays based on 
the epic stories (to be distinguished from the stories in the epics). Even 
•with BhSaa the Mahabharala was more popular than the RSmayapa 
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able; to a Hindu who, fnan times inunemorial, has been legally 
allowed to many as many wives as he likes, the fact that R^a— a 
pnnce — should live with and love only one wife is a marvel ; that 
Rama should suffer and struggle for others is an inspiration indeed. 
It is not then surprising that a po^ a man with vision and feelings, 
should strive to understand and analyse and interpret such an idea! 
character. How is it possiWe that Rama could cast off his wife whom 
he loved and knew to be chaste on a petty pretext that the irrespon- 
sible mob had raised a scandal against her ? Kalidasa treated this 
intriguing problem in his Raghuvaih^a (cantos XIV-XV) but Bha- 
vabhutf was bolder enough to do the same in a drama which is 
knowh as drsya kavya i e. poem to be seen, 

Bhavabhuti has set about his task through a thorough analysis of 
the characters. From the origmal epic he has borrowed just the 
fact that Rama abandoned Sta and then, all on his own, he has 
constructed a fine background and a ^ies of avenues so that our 
approach to the problem be the easier. In Act I, Rama is the happi- 
est young man to begin with. His enemies are all killed or defeated ; 
his exile is over and safe ; and his wife is bearing his issue. His 
one ambition now is to be a successful ruler. 

sneham dayam ca saukhyam ca yadi va janakirp api 
atSdhanaya lokasya muhcato nasti me vyatha (1-12). 

“ I want to serve my subjects and please Ciem., For that (if 
necessary) I would give up, with no grievance, love and compassion 
and happiness — nay, even my beloved Sit2. 1 would give up.” 

Of course, nobody takes the remark seriously except in its sort 
of mathematical suggestion that Sta is more than any happiness to 
him. Many another young man, in these circumstances, would 
rise to the same eloquence of heart. But before the act is over, 
Rama does abandon Sild / This is carrying one's ideals too far, fre 
shake our head in mild disapproval. Is Rama, because of his prosaic 
sense of duty, turned so hard-hearted ? Is Rama so unchivalrous as 
to throw his pregnant wife helpless in the midst of wild forests? Is 
Rama so sensitire to a fair name? So scared of his subjects ? Such 
are our thoughts when we feel determined to understand the strange 
ways of this man, 

Bhavabhuti himself has taken care that our views — the views of 
average mind — are well and truly represented. As soon as Rima 
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decides to abandon Sita, Durmuldia — ^the spy — comes out, as an 
official, with a contempt for the rabble. 

katham, agni-pari^uddteyab ^rbha-sthita-pavitra- 
santaiSyah devyah dtu/ana-vacarad idam vyavasthitam 
devena. 

“ Our Queen has gone through the fire (ordeal) and proved her 
faith ; she bears in her womb a holy offspring ; my lord, what are you 
doing by believing in fcuU-mouthed rascals?” (I). 

" May heavens protect thee if thou thinkest my subjects wicked ! 
How could they believe in the fircKude^ that icxAi place at* such a 
distance ?” moans Rama. What a noble attempt to understand rthers’ 
point of view ! But is there no other way of convincing the people 
except this extreme cruelty of casting her off? So kind and sym- 
pathetic to his citizens, how could Rama be so unkind to his own 
wife in a dchcate condition ? Strang are the ways of these great 
men, we exclaim with Vdsantl in Act II. ” Harder than diamond 
yet more ’tender than a flower is the heart of the great Who can 
understand it ? " (11, 7) In order to maintain the name and fame 
of his family Rlma became so hard-hearted. Is this self-sacrifice ? 
We doubt it again with VasantS who says, “Oh, you are hard-hearted! 
Do you think your fame that you i^ce higher than all is (now) 
unsullied ? What is more disgraceful, more infamous than throwing 
a helpless woman into a dreadful danger?” (III. 27) It is not 
merely the outsiders that condemn Rama. Even his own father-in- 
law, Janaka, known to tradition as a great philosopher, condemns him 
in Act IV. “ Oh, the heartlessness of the citizens 1 The thought- 
lessness of Rdma ! I am boiling with rage at this iniquity. There 
is only one way in which I could be satisffed and that is either by an 
arrow (ie. killing RSma) or by a curse” (IV. 25) The people 
nearer at home, too, are not at all pleased if not actually displeased 
With RSma's action. “The very seed of all our desires has 
i’cen first removed by Fate yv/hen the plant is cut off how could 
there be a flower ? " say^ Sumantra — the old charioteer — who has 
*cen three generations of Rama's family. ” When the eldest of the 
family has no issue where is the greatness or the continuity ? With 
this thought our elders are greatly disturbed.” Says Chandraketu. 
Laksmapa’s son (V. 23).. This is more a technical than an ethical 
condemnation of R2ma. Even lava and Kuia— RSma's own sons 
but a« yet unidentified — punish R3ina by pitying him. "Without his 
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Sita could Rama be an 3 dhiiig but miserable ? ” is the fomm pn t of 
Kuia, the elder of the twins. (VI. 30). In the last Act, Mother 
Earth too is zngry. When Sta says " oh, my lord, my husband ” 
Earth turns angrily on her daughter and shouts with bitterness “ who 
IS your lord, your husband ? ” 

Thus does Bhavabhuti represent criticisms and condemnations of 
all shades. It is natural, he aigue^ that none could understand, much 
less sympathise with I^ma In hts own analysis of Rama, he tells 
us that to say Rdma is great or cruel or thoughtless etc. is not to 
understand the problem at all. Rama, as Bhavabhuti sees him, is 
human «to the very marrow of hia bones. “Who could punfy my 
Sita is pure from her very birth ? Fire and holy water need no 
purification " (I. 13). says Rama before he has heard of the scandal ; 
and after he comes to know it, he curses himself as a cruel, wicked 
man not deserving SIS who is sleeping (at the moment) on his laps. 
Slowly he gets up. In words, he decides to send her away ; in action, 
he himself is running away — but not before he fall^at her feet and 
cries “For the last time let your lotus-feet touch RSma’s head.” 
And then— he b-u-r-s-t-s into 8-o*l>s ! He still loves her I The 
course of true love always runs smooth, i e. unperturbed by such ex- 
ternal or material considerations. The love that unites two hearts 
has its own purpose to achieve viz., to take those two hearts to a 
vaster world of vital feelings; to turn the individual from the 
human speck he is to a divine spark enlivening all it comes in con- 
tact with” “Children are the (holy) tie that brings two loving 
hearts to a world of joy” (III. 17). Great or small, that is the 
noble purpose to which a loving heart is raised So. it is no weakness 
on Kama’s part when he breaks out saying “I am alone, I am help- 
less in this forest ; I will cry out to my laart’s fill. Citizens of mine 
that are in Ayodhj^, will you crcuse me for once?" (Ill 32). 

“ This inner emotion, this affectionate tie of children is universal ” 
says the Ganges when even Mother Earth turns her maternal look to 
her daughter. What he says in Act III Bhavabhuti makes Valmiki 
say in Act VII in the latter's (imaginary) dramatisation of the epic. 
We know for certain that Valmiki iKver dramatized his RaiMyana. 
Kalidasa tells us that Kuia and Lava recited the epic in Rama’s 
presence. (Raghu. XV. 63). This not the only innovation of 
BhavabhQti. To convey the eff^ he wants, he has not only intro- 
duced a new situation but an entirEly new atmosphere in which the 
audience enters from the very begnning and, with the knowledge it 
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already has of the epic story, enjoys these fresh excursions into the 
vorld of noble feelings. 

As the play opens, the Sutradhira tells us that it is the festival 
of Rama’s coronahaT ; and yet he wonders why the oSicers and the 
royal seivvirits arc, one and all, so quiet t How is it that the city, 
instead of being gay at the festivily, is all glum and gloomy ? The 
•public squares are absolutdy deserted i We too soon Ix^n to won- 
der what is wrong. Perhaps, as we know the story, we fear that Sita 
has been already abandoned. Our fears are set at rest by the 
Actor’s information that all the visitors have left AyodhyS. Rama's 
luothers too ha\’e left under Vasisiha’s escort, for Rsyaspigh’s her- 
mitage where saCTifidal sessions lasting for 12 years, are !o be 
■started. What a pily that Rama, after his happy return, should not 
be able to enjoy the company of his people— for possibly another 12 
5 j {2 jg ciujd. It is only now 
\ Twid need the help and advice and 
f the elders. No wonder then that 
). The new king might be feeling 
$0 the manager (SQtradhara) de- 
■wUh an idea of entertaining the 
•the etiquette of our profession ’). 
;to be very careful in their use of 
). “You cannot be too careful 
ttys the Manager, “pcijple tnfl 
“That reminds me,” whispers 
i arc talking scandal even against 
d ? 'They don’t believe the firc- 
ulradhara who 833 ^ “God help 
vay to Riima I" What a tragedy 
nly companion is STta. when he 
sue ! With this knowledge and 
nain scene opens, to sympathise 
Z- 1 say ; and we pity SitS for her 

fed as if wc arc in a mare of 
> and as wc look back we find 
.dll. Against the background of 
‘ SCtradhSra’s suggestion, the attempts of Rama and Sita to'chcer each 
other convey a sinister imprcssicai to our mind. “ Separation from 
relatives is always distrefising.” says Srt3, and RSma, Just to cheer 
st .~10 
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saj-s to SIta (1-18). “ Gone ate the days when our father was living, 
when I was newly wed and when our mothers used to look after us.” 
(I-I9). Why, even the days of erite were happy •. “ Do you remem- 
ber, my dear, the time when Laksmaija used to look after us ? Do 
you remember how wa used to enjoy ourselves or\ the beautiful banks 
of Godarari ? Do you remember how che^-to-cheek and arm-in-arm 
we used to talk away the whole night? Do you remem — ” (1-27). 
Poor Rama 1 the heart that yearns for the past has surely jts reasons 
to rue the present. The more they think of the past, the wider is the 
gulf between the happy past and the miserable present They feel 
like children lost in the wilderness whiling away their ftars by 
thinkmg of mother’s arms ; like lonely wanderers lost in a sformy 
night Sta shudders. " The gloom has so covered me up that I 
feel as if I am again separated from my husband” (aham api ati- 
bhumiih gatena raparanakena 5rya-pulra-sunyam iva atm^am 
palyami. p. 33). It does get unbearable. The misery is not only 
revived but intensified so much so that Rama cries cut “Stop. 
Lafcjmana, I feel as if I am once again separated from my STta ” 
(I*33), ^Feels as if ! Once again we see the approaching shadow of 
the calamity. The tragedy consists In the fact that while we feel and 
see and know it R2ma is ignorant and unbelieving. Husband and 
wife are once again left to themselves. They breathe freely and 
close to one another. StS is exhausted. “ Ever rely on me, I shall 
make you haj^y. What ? Looking for a pillow ? Poor dear, here's 
RSma’s atm, Thai’s your pillow and that’s your privilege, yours 
and yours alone” (1-37). There Sita falls asleep in a minute. On 
Hama’s arm ! How ironically symbolic ! The arm that won her loi’e, 
the arm that promised her protection and the same arm, as we know 
in the story, that is going to cast her away ! Rama himself recog- 
nises this irony later on in Art II where hd is to kill a §udra for 
bifing a 6udra and practising penance at the same time. “ You are the 
hand of that Rama ” he coaxes his trembling hand, “ of that Rama 
who was cruel enough to send into exile his Sita who was in a delicate 
condition,” (II-IO). For the present, he is ignorant of what is 
coming. He is lovingly looking Into the soft, innocent, beautiful eyes 
of Sa sleeping on his arm. At last ! he says, I .am happy. Such 
love as ours comes once in a white and lucky is the man to whom 
it does (1-39). That Rama should say this while the spy with the 
terrible news of the scandal on his lips is actually standing at the 
door is indeed the limit of the cold, calculating cruelty of the Fates. 



DS.KilA DC &\NSKIttT LTOR-MUfE 
tbe dall--vntted cass this crcdty the acthw has used a 

dence (tedsmcaBy kEO\«n as p^*^v^ - g?h3ra \ \shee the last srord 
used by Ram vir, viTabch, * separation.’ »s sj-ntactically ameged 
Kith tls first word vii, upasthitah (‘arrival’) anaocndag tbs spy. 
<‘ Separatkn has amred * is the omplete seotenca-idea.) The effect 
IS as cud as wakins a r'lsn from s?fep and then stabbing him. The 
shaders that vras loondng so brje is oersr too neat and Rarsa, feding 
ticcouifoTtab!e from the very begianins. bersts oat. The poet is too 
artistic to leave at that. As Stn gds on the chariot which she thirds 
B taking her for a pleasure-trip (and vbidi we know is going to 
cast her away) she the dnrxJteer to fce careftil snes sensething 
stirs •trithia her (^hniati me gartea-biSrab, my womb throbs). 
Finally, not realising the rTrVi^vt-vM^ that is visited on her, she salutes 
in aH tnnoceage the deihes of Rama’s family (camo ra^m-kula-de- 
vatalAyah). Lacky for these demss that the curtain dn^ imme- 
diatdy. 

CVTe have dealt with the ‘touch’ in the first Aa sinse it sets the 
problem before cs as the dramatist wants os to see h. There are 
ether shuatkns intr o d uced, as for example, Rama's coming to Pafica- 
vad (II), Sta's arrival there under Tamasa’s protectiaQ and the 
divine arrangement of Sta not befeg perce i ved by anyone eise (III), 
the r-v^r»g of Rdma with Lava and Kuta who, be has a gsy efaokgieal 
presentiment, are probably he sons (VI) : xa such ataatioas whidi 
the dramatist brings in as illustraticgs there is a presesitaticia, an in- 
tapieta tien or an ‘ atoospbee.’ By such scenes wludi are as if 
intimately known to us we are taken to the world of the rhararters 
thfiEseives. Thus in Act in is the epiaxie of an depbant that 
twdve years ago was SS's pet He is known as the adopted son of 
Sta. “ C&, how my duld has grown ! " says Sta. Rama (who. of 
coarse, is unaware of Sta though she can hear and see him) talks, 
as if, to Sta, “ You are luAy, my dear, ^^inre your ch3d is ixrw giovtu 
to a marriageable age.” Sta is cow a tr^n thfr — suffering motherhood 
incarnate — when she says, “kt my sea be not separated from his 
hdoved." Ever father and every mother at every home at any tins 
has the sarry* sentiments ; so the audience is at once intimate with 
the daractes and the situation. Slla lau^ throadi her tears as 
she confesses to her friend Tamam “look, my ootbsiiy milk is 
flowing.’’ 'There’s my diild and there’s his father and bring so near 
them I feel, for a moment, as if I am a lady of the boose ” (samsai^ 
iva ssfavitSS.) It is in tl^ new atao^heie of mature krre and hs 
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responsibilities that we are asked to see and judge Rama and Sta. 
Rama may be a very foolish husband, but surely he is a good father. 
And what man is not great who has a feeling heart? “There is 
only one sentiment, the sentiment of feeling. It assumes different 
forms of e:q>ression according to the difference in circumstances; 
just as water, called an eddy or a butole or a wave, is water in 
essence.” In this last verse of Art III Bhavabiruti has pven us a 
beautiful drfinition of tragedy. Aristotle's idea of catharsis, of evok- 
ing emotions in the audience; is seat here with a better insist 
Feeling must be noble if they are to be inleiprcted by a great artist ; 
the artist must be great if he is to analyse and interpret the world 
of fedings. Bhavabhuti has daie it in a mastCTly way and let us 
say with Tamaa (at the end of Act III). 

aho sarhvidifinakam, TVhat a grand piece of Art!' Drama is the 
mirror of the ways of Man.^ 



CHAPTER XIX 


EPICS AND SANSKRIT DRAMA 

In the final stages of the develt^ment of the Sanskrit drama 
the most noteworthy feature is the influence of the two epics— 
more especially as source of the story-plots of the later dramas. 
With plays like those of Bhavabhuti, we definitely see the best and 
the ^^st. Though it could be expected that many a drama was 
vn-itten after the age of Bhavabhuti, it could be said with as much 
certainty that plays in Sanskrit not only ceased to be the fashion 
but also ceased to be standard plays. In a later place, we shall 
see the causes that led finally to the decay of the Sanskrit drama. 
Here it is enough to note that in the post-Bhavabhfiti period Sans- 
krit plays continued just enough to exhibit the symptoms of 
decadence and detenoration. However, as suggested above, the one 
thing to strike even a casual observer was the influence of the epics, 
RSmayana and Mahabharata Murari, a dramatist in the middle 
of the 9th century, rightly (rfiserves 

aho sakala-kavi sanha-sadhSrani khalu iyam Valmikiya 
subhSsitanivi. 

" How this good composition of Valmiki has become the joint- 
stock capital for all wnters-merchants ? ’’ 

Even from the earliest days, as a matter of fact, we could. see 
that the epics were an inspiration to Sanskrit dramatists In the 
plays ascribed to Bhasa, we have or»-act plays based on the epi- 
sodes from Mahabharata while Balacharita, Abhiseka, and PratimS 
are based on the Rama-story. Later we find Bhavabhuti writing 
two plays, Mahaviracanta and Uttararamacarita, based on the same 
story. What is further stnking is the fact that both the dramatists, 
within the compass of thdr respective plays, narrate the complete 
story of the fSamayaija — iadudatg the first and fater ffnterpofatedj 
sections of the epic. Secondly, as already suggested, Bhasa and 
Bhavabhuti have shown their greatness by daring to introduce 
changes in and interpretationd of tte story as handed down by the 
epic tradition. As a matter of fact, between Bhasa and Bhava- 
bhuti, on the one hand, and later writers of Rama-plays on the 
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Other, the difference tliat we find is exactly the story of the deterio- 
fation of the dramatic art in Sanskrit literature. 'Bhasa and 
Bhavabhuti. have dramatised the episodes from the Rairayaija while 
Jater dramatists — we shall have to call them so, at least by courtesy 
—have simply narrated, rewritten the Rama-story in the campu 
•style and within Purajjic atmosphere. 

As examples of this later style, let us look at the three plays 
(1) KundamSla by Dinnaga, (2) Anargha-Raghava by Murari and 
Prasanna-Raghava by Jayadeva. The first, K. M. belongs to a 
period, as could be seen from a closer comparison, immediately 
after K&lidasa and Bhavabhuti ; the A. R., as already mwxtioned, 
belongs to the ninth century a d- ; and the third, the Pras. R.? is as 
late as the third, quarter of the fifteenth century aj>. Of these three, 
the K.M.deals with the latter part of Rama's story, beginning, where 
Act I of Bhavabhuti’s U.R. ends, with Laksmajja leading Sta to 
the forest before abandoning her. In Act I, the abandoned queen 
■of Rimat U reported to V^mlki by his pupils and VSlmlki, making 
•use of his yogccakius now, finds Sita innocent and therefore decides 
■to take her to his Ashrama. In the praveiaka of the nest Act (which 
takes us to a period of eight to ten years after Act I) the birth 
of aa’s twins (who are now studying Ram3yana— abnlau sam- 
Vfttau— they have ceased to be children) is reported and it is also 
mentioned that Rama, initiating the performance of a sacnfice at 
Naimisa, has sent a messenger to invite Valmlki. It is very strange 
That important epfsodes are thus casually disposed off while the 
main scene is taken up by a dialogue between Sta and Vedav’ati 
Tvberein all that Sta says is that she lows Rama and knows that 
Rama loves her. In Act III Sta. her two sons, (though .they them- 
selves do not know that she is their mother) and also Rama and 
Laksmana -have all assembled in the Naimisa forest. The main 
•scene is the title scene wherein as Rama is wandering with his 
brother the kundatnala. wreath of Kunda flowers woven .by Sta, 
is carried by the breeze and drops at Rama’s feet who immediately 
■recognises the design of Sta’s hands. The two brothers, now like 
two detectives, follow up the dues tin they see female foot-prints 
on which they conclude that Sfi must be there. What is still 
more ridiculous, R5nia is keen to find out where Sta, a wife 
abandoned years ago, stays. In Act IV, the interlude tells us of 
an intended recitation-show of Ramayaija in which Tilottama is 
to play the role of Sta. We are also informed that ^’a]rea)d has 
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a pond m and around -which women-folk could not be seen by men. 
So in the mam scene Rama is scnnehow dragged by the dramatist 
to this pond where SIta also comes. Sila could see her husband^ 
though, owing to Valmiki’s yi^c stage-setting so to say, Rama 
could not see Sata. Only in one respect the dramatist has shown 
his imaginative skill. Though the actual Sita could not be seen, 
her image in the waters could be seen by Rama. However, when 
later on, the Vidu$aka tells Rama that Tilottanu is to play 
Sata’s role, poor Rama thinks to his chagrin that the image he saw 
must have been that of Tilottama in StS's role. The last two 
Acts juSt d^ribe the recitation 0 / Ramayana by Lava and KuiJa, 
who, at the end, are revealed to Rama as his own sons At the 
end Sdta, has to go through the ordeal to prove her innocence. That 
done, Rama accepts his -wife, Kusa is crowned as King and Lava 
as the heir-apparcnt. 

As we read the play we are not struck so much by any great- 
ness of the dramatist as we are reminded of Kalidisa and Bhava* 
bhuti The more we read the play the more we feel that some 
youngish admirer of Kglid3sa and Bhavabhuti has tried to make 
a play by putting together different pieces from the works of those 
two dramatists The mam scene in the very first act opens like 
that in A45k. with a similar description of the moving chariot. 
Sita's speech m Art I reminds us of KSIidasa’s verse in Raghu- 
vam§a in the same context (Raghu. XIV-6S) Throughout the play 
Dinnaga’s verses betray a very strong influence of the poetry of 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti What is more interesting is the presence 
of a Vid-usaka friend of Rama This Vid-usaka is attempted to be 
created in the very image of the Vidusaka in the AiSak. Like Kali- 
dasa’s Dusyanta Difufiga’s Rama asks his Vidusaka in Act V. 

Rama If you think StS worthy enough to be still remem- 
bered why did you not prevent me when I decided to abandon het*?- 
Throughout the play the shadow of Bhavabhuti’s masterpiece, the 
U. R . is dearly discernible. 'Phrases, sentences, lines of verses, 
stage-devices — there is no aspect of the dramatic art where the 
stem southern Brahmin has not held Dmr^ga bound in awe and 
admiration And even the Dihmga does not claim our admira- 
tion. Vialmiki who is a poet and an artist to I^alidasa and Bhava- 
bhuti is just a tradition-bound orthodox-minded elderly priest ir> 
KundarrSIi. S3ta who has her own individuality in Raghuvamia 
and Uttararamacarita is, to l^nnaga, no more than a conventional 
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houses^ife. Drama, instead of aa art of the stage, is a dialogue- 
book of the class-room. The story of Ramayaija appeals to DiA- 
naga not for its dramatic qualities but for its moral lesson. 

Anargha-Raghava of Murari, on the other hand, is a more 
ambitious play. Within seven acts it covers the entire story of 
Ramayana. As in KJvl, here also there is more poetry to describe 
the conventional time, day, season, and other objects than is rele- 
vant in a drama. The drama is almost a poetic composition with 
567 verses. In the TTi^lmmbhaka of Act 11, for example, six verses 
describe dawn, four more describe the morning and then in tlie 
main scene Rama and Lakgmapa reate 14 verses to describe 
VisvSmitra’s hermitage. In the last act where victorious ftama 
is riming to Ayodhya seated in the pu^paka plane, Rama, point- 
ing to the earth below as the plane fbes, describes the vanous coun- 
ties, rivers, mountains etc, ; he even talks of the Vaidarbhi style in 
poetry. And then his ‘ asides ' to Sta. where he mostly talks about 
vipantc-reti, puru^ayUa etc. are sheer abominations. The play 
is one of the best examples of the degradation to which Sanskrit 
language and the art of drama had sunk. When at the end 
(VIM46) he talks of his drama as a poem (kavita) and says that 
it would please people we feel like pitifully patting Muriri on his 
back and ask him to read mote and write less. 

The third play, Prasanna-Raghava of jayadeva, is no better. 
He Wmself offers a kind of an apology by making, in the opening 
scene, the Actor ask the Manager as to why all poets write only 
about Ramachandra. It is true. By the fifteenth century when 
Jayadeva lived every writer was writing only 'about the story of 
Ramayajja. So Jayadeva also narrates the same story in seven 
acts. As a matter of fact, by this time, not only the inddents but 
even the course of the various acts seem to have bear fixed. The 
brtaldng of the bow, the defeat of I^ra^rama, the slaughter of 
Vali, the achievements of the monkey-chiefs, the battle between 
Rama and Havana, (always off the stage and described by two 
Vid>-adharas) all th«e medianically, monotonously unroll before 
us, brightened up here and there by the fevensh poetic effu- 
sions of the dramatists. The of it is, the better the poetry 
the more out of place it would appear. Jayadevci, has in addition, 
tried puns {one of them is proverMally famous even to-day'), scenes 


1. nal^traku^alo bhavan (also na ksatraku^Io bhavan) 
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like RavaDa suddenly becoming a Ra^sa with ten faces (I), of 
the fire m Sta’s hand suddenly changing into a signet nng (VI) ; 
and in the last act five characters, who have actuaUy nothing else 
to do, describe the evening, in turns, in nineteen verses. But the 
play is not yet over, as Rama's aeroplane is still on its way to 
the capital. The evening passes, night wears off and then the morn- 
ing sun is described before the audierwe is pemutted to disperse. 

In most of these later Rama plays one motive,' common to all 
these dramatists, is obvious We have seen how each dramatist 
makes a reference to the popularity of Rama stones with wnters 
on whole The reason for this popularity we do find as we read 
carefully through the plays. In the K.M. in the very first act Rama 
IS referred to as Madhusudana (tn spite of the clear anachronism). 
In 111-14 the dramatist speaks of ttamabkidkano Harih, Han (God) 
called Rama In Pras R. we have a line which reads baldimcnd 
porinatah puru^ak puianah the primeval puru^a in the form of a 
boy (IV-45) in which words Paialurama describes Rdma* his con- 
queror. 'The poor dramatic quality seems to have been fully com- 
pensated /or by the /act that the play described the glories of God. 
In other words, drama as drama did not interest the writer, nor, 
apparently, did it interest the audience. These dramatic composi- 
tions were more of saaed literature than an art, which, according 
to KShr^sa, pleased people of different tastes or which, as Bhasa 
mentions in his Prat., was staged m p2i3ace8 as mere entertainment. 
As it knowing this, the dramatist very scrupulously but superficially 
followed the rules laid down m books on dramaturgy. Thus 
DmnSga, in his KM, makes every act end with a verse which 
gives a conventional descnption of the time of the dayj Similarly, 
we find in these plays devices like praveieka and vkkambkeka though 
as in the A.R , III a viikambhaka describes and deals with more 
and important episodes than the mam scene Similarly in the PrasJ? , 
the whole of Act IV is more of the nature of an interlude than 
an act in the play. Whera drama is a rdigious recitatiwi, it 
is but natural to have a dozen verses at a stretch (and in long 
metres) describing anything that the dramatist fanded for the 
moment. That inddents could be so united as to produce a 
dramatic atmosphere never strode these writers who were narrating 
incidents that were too well-known. From the fifth Veda, common 
to all castes, as Bharata had visualised it, drama deteriorated into 
■what were later known as bhajan mdcs. 
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In these circumstances it would not surprise us if some honest 
soul, giving up all this make-believe, utilised drama purdy for the 
purpose of religion or philosophy (m an age of decadence one can- 
not be distinguished from the other). And so we find a play 
called Prabodha Candrodaya, the rise of the moon, (in the form) 
of knowledge by one Krisnamilra Yati. This is purely a play where 
the traditional schools of philosophy have been discussed on their 
merits. All the characters that appear are mythical or abstract 
conceptions like Viveka, Mahamoha, NtVTili, PravrUt, Caivaka, 
STaddha, Santi, Upam$ad, PiabodhOdaya etc. 

Prabodhacandrodaya is a play in six acts In act I after the 
•usual introduction Kama (God of love) and Rati (his wife) Appear 
in a prologue where the former gives to the audience a synopsis of 
the story. The main story opens with king Discnmination (viveka) 
and his queen Understanding (mati.) The king desires, and^the 
queen consents, that he should take as his consort Upanifod-Devi 
(Lady Upanisad) that a son Prabodha— Awakening—may be bom. 
Act ill takes us to the enemy's camp, so to say. Curiously enough 
B^res Pundits get a scathing criticism (IM) where wicked men 
like Dambha and AhatnkSra (Arrogance and Vanity) conspire to 
prevent the birth of Prabodha. When Sraddha (Faith) is trying to 
bring together king Viveka and lady Upanisad, Mithy5dreti (false 
understanding) the wife of Mahamoha (Great Ignorance) is set 
on her ; at the same time &anti, (peace)' Srcddkff s daughter, is to 
be killed by felons* like KrSdha (Anger) and L5bha (Avarice) etc. 
Act III tak^ us to a different v/otld altogether. If the Pundits of 
Benares are condemned as immoral hypocrites, Buddhists and 
Jainas and Kajralikas get no belter treatment either. 'The scene 
where the Buddhist and Jaina monks, in a drunken orgy, exhibit 
a lascivious desire for the Kapalika is brutally hilarious. The three 
Bohemians decide to abduct Sattvild Sraddin (Pure faith) who is 
supposed to be living in the company of one Vi^nubhakii (Devotion 
in God Visnu). In Act IV Araddh^ herself is rescued by Visnu- 
bhakti while the king sends soldiers to destroy those felows. The 
battle is described in Act V and at the end the Buddhists are driven 
out of India ; and so the play moves on to the last act where Lady 
Upanisad, who describes her stay with Yajnavidya (the lore of 
sacrifice) with Mimaijsa (Ritual Science) and with Tarkavidya 
(Logic), is brought to the king and the birth of Prabodha is an- 
nounced. After all the learned and philosophical quest for awaken- 



CHAPTER XX 
THE END 

In studying the history of drama in Sanskrit literature, one 
could safely come to the conclusion that immediately after the age of 
BhavabhGti Sanskrit Drama came to an end- It is true that long 
after Bhavabhuti plays were written in Sansknt and for, a still 
longer period a few plays in prakrt also are to be found. BuUfrom 
the examples of such plays, as seen in the fore-going chapter, our 
main conclusion is actually re-inforced. It is not so surprising that 
plays in Sanskrit language discontinued. What is really as signifi- 
cant as surprising is ttta fact that the very drama as a literary form 
suddenly disappeared and disappeared for good. Upto a century 
-ago, no modem Indian language had any dramatic literature. And 
today when the various Indian languages are showing an alround 
literary development, modem drama unlike modem poetry, cannot 
be traced to any traditional form (except of course the renderings 
-of half-a-d 02 en classical Sanskrit dramas). 

1. In an earlier place (Chap. VH) we suggested that the 
<lraniatic form of literature w'as not germane (o the culture of the 
Aryans. The very religious-mindedness of the early Ar>'-ans pre- 
vented them from enjoying a dramatic representation. For a long 
time Sanskrit language could not be used for secular subjects ; and 
hy ithe time Sanskrit language could be used for popular literature, 
Sanskrit had ceased to be the language of the people. 

2. Se£»ndly, Sanskrit drama, fitmj its earliest days, belonged 
to the kings and the rich peoples. Bhasa, in his Pratima, tells us 
how dramatic performances were palace-entertainments In the 
plays of Sri Harsa, though they are perfonned, as the SutradhSra 
tells us, during the festivals, these festivals are not so much public 
occasions, as celebrations witlun the re^ons of the palace. Probably 
the fact that roost of the Sandcrit plays have thdr scene laid 
within the four walls of the palace is a corollary of this very situa- 
tion. It is true that Bharata talks of drama as soTvavarnika ; but it 
is doubtful if the available literary dramas answered the democratic 
condition of Bharata. Even when Kalidasa speaks naiyatji bkinna- 
tucn janmya bahudhS api eka/fi somaradhotiatn (nStya as the com- 
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mon entertainment of the people of different tastes), the context 
makes us wonder if by natya Kalidasa means dance and not drama- 
tic performance. Even if TiSiya were to mean a dramatic perform- 
ance, m Kalidasa’s opinion it was a common entertainment to 
various people and not an entertamment of common people. That 
even m modem days dramas in Bengal originated under the patron- 
age and within the four walls of the mansions of rich people seems 
to be a genuine relic of tradition. Sanskrit drama did not belong 
to the people And as the Aryan tradition was conveyed through 
Sansknt and as Sanskrit gradually became merely the language of 
the learned, Sanskrit dramas could not make an appeal to the com- 
mon man. 

3 It should be remembered, in this connection, that from the 
days of Akika Buddhism (and probably Jainism), like Puritanism, 
in England, definitely and deliberately discouraged popular enter- 
tainments. There was a time, after the Gupta Era, when Buddhism 
(as illustrated by king Sn Kai^) once again became the fashion 
of the court and the passion of the savants : more so in the north. 
Tins accounts for the fact of more plays being found mainly In 
southern versions. Between the revival of Buddhism and Sankara’s 
triumphant war against Buddhism on an a)!-lndia front the interval 
was too short to encourage dramatic literature. And for a few 
centuries after &tnkara, the poets and pundits and even the public, 
dazzled by that philosopher’s brilliance, could see nothing else. By 
the time every thinking Hindu was nfiyS-minded, the Muslim in- 
vasions began with devastating results 

4 The elite ol Hindu society, for reasons mentioned above, 
was no longer interested in dramatic or any other kind of secular 
literature Though Sanskrit drama never belonged so much to the 
common man, we would be WTong in bdieving that the common man 
had no dramas of his own. Tradition of the Indian stage giV'es 
us an idea of the type of plays that existed before and after and 
in spite of K^idasa As time went on the earlier traditional heroes 
like Vikrama. Udayana, Ditsyama, etc., must have become absolute 
strangers to the common man And we do find that even the few 
Sanskrit dramatists of the later period have ceased to write about 
such hero-kings. The one story that was known all o\'cr the coun- 
try down to the commonest man was the story of RumSyana and 
» we find eiTry dramatist repeating that story retaining (almost 
standardising) all the popular elements of myth and superstition. 
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This is one of the explanations for the fact that the Rama plays 
Were written in monotonous repetition by so many dramatists. It 
is only after the tenth century AJ). that, for the first time after 
Bhasa, we come across a few plays based on the story of the other epic 
viz., the Mahabharata. Sudi are the plays, the Balabharata of 
Rajasekhaia, the Subhadra-Dhanafijaya of Kula^haravaima- 
bhupala, and Dutangada by Subhata etc. The fact that most of 
the later Sanskrit dramatists belong to the south is significant enough. 
The two epics, as could be seen from some Dravidian literature, 
were now being popularised in the south. And the Musliiji inva- 
sions of the north made the south of India the inevitable champion 
of andent Aryan culture and tradition. 

5. That even as late as the 15th century AO., plays could be 
Written in Sanskrit is in itself an elequent evidence of the decay and 
death of Sanskrit drama. Sanskrit had long ceased to be the 
language of the people. Even the respect with which Sanskrit was 
compulsorily listened to seems to have abated. In the one Pifkjt 
play available to us viz., the KarpQramafijaii, the author, Raja- 
sekhara, tells us almost as much in the prologue whete he is explaining 
why he writes an all-prSkrt play. 

pamiah sansktita-gumohah prSkrta-pimpho pi bhavati 
sukumarah j purusa-mahilSnam yivadiha antaram t&u tavat 
(1—8 ; Sanskrit rendering) 

“Sanskrit phrases are harsh indeed, prakrt phrases are sweet 
(and sonorous). The difference between the two is the difference 
b^een (the style of) a man and a woman.” 

But as we read the prakjt play we are struck by another fact 
which made the decay of such dramas (Sanskrit or prakrt) inevit- 
able. The Karpuramanjaii is called a ^taka i.e. prakrt play with 
no prologues or intcriogues. The whole play is divided into four 
scenes (javanikantara). In the first scene. (1) the king and queen 
describe the Spring season, (2) the Vidusaka and the palace-maid 
indulge in mutual 'abuses couched in phrases with a farfetched 
sense, and (3) a kapolikabhaitavananda performs magic by the 
power of which he brings the heroine. The scene ends with the 
description of sunset. In scene (n)' all the usual sickening descrip- 
tion of love-lorn condition and of standardised excitants is found 
and the scene ends, bnce again, with fee description of sunset In 
the third scene the king and his jester narrate their dreams, after 
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which Karpuramanjan, the heroine, appears on the stage ; a 
clandestine meeting of the king with her is arranged and the scene 
ends with the description of rising moon. In the last scene in spite 
of the queen’s strong guard, the king succeeds in seeing the heroine 
with whom he is ultimately married through the help of the 
Kapalika Bhairavananda. 

If we expected that Rajasdchara, because he wrote aU in 
Prakrt, would write an onginal style we would be completely dis- 
appointed Tradition has been too strong for all these writers ; 
as a matter of fact, traditional rules of dramaturgy had such sway 
thatiit was easier for an «*th rate author, following these rules, 
to write a strictly ‘ correct ’ play than for a genuine artist to write 
successfully in an onginal style. Dramas, paying more attention 
to traditional items of description, had deteriorated to poems 
punctuated either by description in prose or by incidents of love- 
intrigue. The beginning, the end, the incidents, the stage-devices, 
the sentiments, the objects of description— nay almost ev^ detail 
of a Sanskrit play was so fixed by rules of dramaturgy that except 
in the names of the author, the title and the characters, one play 
could not be effectively distinguished from another play. No wonder 
then that only Rama*plays became popular because there at least 
you acquired the ment of having witnessed God’s own doings. 

6. And so it came about that (he religious-mindedness of the 
Aryans, which once did not encourage drama, .did now discourage 
it ultimately to its final decadence. The Ar>-an religion, ne\'er in- 
volving communal worship, was least likely to encourage dramatic 
performances It was later, after the 10th century ad. when Vie 
Bhakti doctrine was revived and communal worship and religious 
festivals came into vogue that relipon was partly responsible for the 
revival of drama. But that was the standardised Rama-play. It took 
centuries and centuries before the artist could successfully rebel 
against doctrinnaire or religious dramas (yatra) and make drama 
once again the dream of Bharata. viz. a mirror of ‘the doings of 
the world ’ (loka-carita), of the asjMration of Kalidasa — ' a com- 
mon entertainment to persons of different tastes/ or lastly, the boast 
of BhasabhQti, viz. : 

“ Subtle representation of dilTcrcnt emotions ; actions, pleasing 
and intimate; deeds of Ion’c and adventure leading along a line; 
Jiifly di.iJogues and dever epccch.’* fliDif 1. 4). 



APPENDIX 


CARUDATTA AND MRCHHAKATIKA 

Since the discovery of plays that have been ascribed to RHata 
(Bhasamt^ka cakra) the authorship of the Mrchhakafikam has become a 
more complicated iffoblcm» Sudraka has been described as the author of the 
Mfchhakatika in the prologue but the three verses in which his descrip- 
tion oaurs become, by their very style, liable to suspicion as regards 
the authenticity of their contents. (1) Firstly, in 1 — S ^drakk is des- 
cribed as Dvijamukyatama. (2) Secondly, in 1—5 he is described'as d I^iti- 
pala, and (3) lastly, in all the three verses he is mentioned in the past tense. 
Add to these the fact that he is mentioned as having lived (or 100 yearn 
and ten days and then immolated himself, the whole description becomes 
fantastic. If the Sutradlura himself is so uncertain about the author, 
it would not be unjustified on our part to hold that Sudraka could not 
be the author of this play. 

And'then we come across a play called (Daridra) CSrudattam ascribed 
to BhSsa and first published in the Trivandrum Sanslsit Series.' The pub- 
lished play U in four acts. One of the two Ms&, as the editor mentions, 
has the colophon avadtam CSrudattam. But it is obvious to any one going 
through the four acta that the play could end there. The Mtch. has ten 
acta. The hero and the heroine are united in act V. From this one could 
expect the CSr. to contain at least one act more to make the story com- 
plete. However, no Ms. gives the V act ; on the other hand, as mottioned 
above, one, out of two Mss. shows that the play (Or.) ended ffith the 
fourth act * 

Whether originally the C2r. had moie than four acts,. 'there is no 
evidence from any source. This in itself would make all critidsm irrele- 
vant ; a comparison ol the C&f. with the Mfdi. would be inconduslve. 
However, even with the available four acts the dose similarity between 
two plays is very striking'as not only the story and the development but 
even words and verses are common. When the author of the Mfdi. b 
not definitely known to the SutradhSra of that very play and when there 
is sudi an almost word-to-word rimilarity with the CSr. the -temptation 
to believe that the latter was the ttnirce cd and earlier -than the Mrch. 
would appear justified. At present, the general opinion is that Bhasa, 
an earlier dramatist, wrote the Car. and a later writer either completed 
it or coi»ed it as Mrchhakatika. 

In faimesst to those who hold this view, Jet it be said that they 
are the first to realise many an objertion agaimt that view. For one 
tJung, if there are only four acts in the Car. <and the story is not com- 
plete there) what reasons can we find that made Bhasa leave the play 
unfinished? Secondly, if the MrchhakatScam is only a completion of the 
<3r. how is it that from the very first we find not only significant 
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•deviations but too many verbal dianges and different lines or sometimes 
•entirely different verses themsdves ’ If, on the other hand, the Mfchbo- 
katikam is modelled on the Car how 13 it that a dramatist who could 
wnte and write well six mdependent acts could not write the first lour 
without copying freely from the C3r. ^ As long as these two questions 
could not be answered sati^actonly, we shall not be justified in support- 
ing the generally held view 

To begm with, it would be voy difficult, if not impossible, to ex- 
plain why Blmsa'should have left ^ CSrudatta unfinished ,That the 
play is unfinished {here is no doubt about It Even as ,the fourth act ends 
we are left with the expectation of the hermne going to meet the hero. 
Moreove^, durdina (the stormy day) that is described m act V of the 
MrcMipkatifca is referred to by the Cheti before the fourth act of Caru- 
datta ends. Just a little before that, when the heroine informs the 
Oieti ^uut the love-episode of Sajjalika and Madanila ending in their 
marriage, the Ceti says : — Priyam me amjtanka samv^ttam. It is 

a very curious and 'unusual remark which, on' second thoughts makes us 
wonder if it is not a criticism of the other play via the Mrchhakatika. 
Before we hazard an opinion on this, let us renew more carefully the 
so-called close resemblances in the two plays. • 

^Vhen we reioember that the CfirudatU is available only in its first 
four acts we obviously expect that it would not contain the sub-plot 
of the revolution against king PSlaka. This sub-plot is fully developed 
only m the last five acts of the Mrchhakatika. But it is strange why 
the fifth act is itot a^'aUabIe in Qrudatta though that act only describes the 
meeting of the hem wich the heroine. The CSrudatta not only does not 
contain the sub-plot as developed in the last acts of the Mrchhakatika 
hut even the casual references to it in the earlier acts of the Mrchha- 
katika are not to be found m the CSrudatta. Thus in the prologue of 
the Mrchhakatika, the Sutradhara getting angry with Canjavrdha says 
Ah das^h putra Cunjavrdha karC nu khalu twfon kupitena rSjia PSlakena 
Aavac’adhukesakalapamiva saugandha dihedj'amanam pral^5«ye In the 
CSrudatta. howes’er, only that context in the prologue is not to be found 
and henro there is no reference lo the kii^ PSlaka, The gambler's scene 
in Mrchh 11 is entirely absent in the Car. Here also, among other things, 
there is a reference to the sul^ilot Dardurakah : — Kalhitam ca mama 
jm'j’avayasj-a Sarvilakena yatle kila Arj’alana/nS CopeladSrakah Sidhl- 
desena samavista r20 Jravi-'Sj’ateeti. Sinularly, in Mrcch. Ill the hero 
tells us that it was one rebhila who gave^the music performance This 
xebhila (act IV, Mrchh. is mentioned as the fnend of sarvifaka also. But in 
the Car. we are told that il was ^bala who gave the music performance. 
From all this, il appears as il the C3r. w making a studious effort to 
eschew all references to the sub-plot of the restilt of Aryaka 

The omission of the gambler’s scene in the CZr niggesis another 
possibility as could be verified by other examples. The gamblers’ scene, 
as shown in the Mrchh, has that peculiar stage technique which is re- 
presented throughout the play. B^des an apartment of Vasantascnl 
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tis lies ti ^ia ^c'a aai tie ccsrsf Sk:C xi si^ bcr-j: rtiKfi 
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Ei£a fcoa the pocai cf vis*- ol propoetxc, of arvig t i bb «r^ tc* tbs 
total cs s her of reraes ia each pfjr sad sg g jrgs t ri ibst those jCays rrbsrs 
the prs^sTtsoa vss ver fcn? forasd a <Lsssact fwip cl thert^rirTS aai 
al» eoold be dearfr fistiacesbsd Iiwa those n a cLfertal i? wg >. Tbs 
CSr. is ooe vbere thh psoponion is k?*- (IT sasstabb cct of a total of 
S vers e s). Here 1 carry that sa ^yesde e x ftsthtr by ayisj that the 
^ys belongias to the fiocp ccctaiaass the CSr. are of a different and 
aa inferior acthor tbaa that of the {Toap ccetair.^ Srapear-Ssavadatta 
and others. This snesesdon of is sappeated by ^ ewnpanwi 
of the Car. gad the blfchh. as described abo^ That compoTjMn sho«-v 
to us tile pofdbilit}- of the Car. itself being a irristd or a stafe-vtrsiin 
of the Mrchh. With the latter play before him the author ol the Car. 
fredy tifed the names nSya^h (for Carudatta). Ghnika (for Vasaat3«en5). 
Sajjalafca (PkL for Sarvilaka) and so on. But as he revised the MpAb. 
the author of the Car. must have found two ihinjs he d;*!inctd : one. 
a successful revolt against a rriqning lane and the other the suffcruncv 
of the hero and that too at the hands of the King's brother-in4aw. 
Besides, there are scenes of apparent death of the heroine, of the death* 
sentence and of the eaecutien place and of Canidatta's ^(e attemptinc 
Stifi. As the Ceti in act H* of CSr, says, the author of the revised 
version did not like any death-scenes or asjodattceis with death ; he pre- 
ferred an amtta anka-rntaio. A Bha.vi -who could show Duiv-odhafia d-e 
on the stage would never put such a limitation on his art- 
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